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TO  THE  TEACHER 


The  editors  of  this  book  believe  that  the  secret  of 
successful  learning  lies  in  motivating  the  student  to 
think.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been  effec- 
tively stated  by  John  Dewey  in  his  book  Democracy 
and  Education:  “The  sole  path  to  enduring  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  learn- 
ing consists  in  centering  upon  the  conditions  which 
exact,  promote,  and  test  thinking.  Thinking  is  the 
method  of  intelligent  learning;  of  learning  that 
employs  and  rewards  mind.”  Our  great  need  is  to 
lead  students  to  think  purposefully. 

Purpose  and  Interest 

Purpose  and  interest  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  thinking.  To  expect  students  to  read  and 
think  about  geography  without  first  helping  them 
find  a purpose,  or  an  interest,  is  to  invite  their 
failure.  The  first  step  in  teaching  geography  must 
be  exposing  the  student  to  a highly  challenging 
environment  that  will  arouse  his  natural  curiosity. 
The  teacher  may  create  this  environment  with  the 
help  of  the  proper  learning  aids.  A good  filmstrip  or 
large  pin-up-board  pictures  will  let  all  the  students 
of  the  class  see  vivid  views  of  life  in  the  Netherlands. 
Good  geography  pictures  are  a powerful  aid  for 
creating  interest  and  developing  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  clear,  lighted  pictures  in  a 
good  filmstrip  that  shows  vivid,  fascinating  views  of 
the  Netherlands  and  its  people  appeal  to  every  stu- 
dent’s natural  curiosity.  If  a Netherlands  filmstrip 
or  a collection  of  good  geography  pictures  about 
the  Netherlands  is  not  available,  the  teacher  may 
group  the  students  so  that  the  entire  class  can  share 
most  effectively  all  of  the  copies  of  this  textbook 
that  are  in  the  classroom.  If  the  attention  of  each 
member  of  the  class  is  centered  on  the  same  picture 
at  the  same  time,  the  students  may  enjoy  as  a group 
visual  experiences  that  are  almost  as  satisfactory  as 
those  made  possible  by  a filmstrip. 

The  teacher  may  judge  the  quality  of  the  interest 
created  with  the  aid  of  these  pictures  by  the  num- 
ber of  questions  that  flow  naturally  from  normal 
students  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused.  These 


questions  should  be  recorded,  discussed,  and  revised 
by  the  group.  Those  that  offer  a true  challenge  to 
the  student’s  efforts  open  the  way  for  profitable 
study  about  the  Netherlands. 

(A  Netherlands  filmstrip  designed  for  use  with  this 
book  may  be  secured  from  Informative  Classroom 
Picture  Publishers,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan,  for 
$3.95.) 

When  a sufficient  degree  of  interest  has  been 
aroused,  the  filmstrip  projector  is  turned  off.  Suc- 
cessful motivation  has  brought  forth  a group  of 
questions  for  which  the  class  is  seeking  answers. 
During  this  period  of  study,  large  thought-provok- 
ing pictures  displayed  on  the  pin-up  board  and  used 
by  individual  students  will  serve  as  effective  learn- 
ing aids  and  source  material. 

[A  portfolio  of  Netherlands  geography  pictures  size 
91/4" x 12%6"  has  been  published  for  use  with  this 
book  and  other  geography  textbooks.  It  may  be 
secured  from  Informative  Classroom  Picture  Pub- 
lishers, Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan.  (The  Nether- 
lands portfolio-48  plates-$3.95.)  Twenty  chapters 
of  loose-leaf  text  are  included  for  reference  use  by 
the  students.] 

Help  the  Student  Understand 

In  this  book  pictures,  captions,  and  text  are  scien- 
tifically planned  to  help  the  student  create  in  his 
mind  many  crystal-clear  mental  images  that  are 
necessary  for  understanding  the  Netherlands.  The 
book  is  complete  in  itself  and  easy  to  comprehend. 
The  average  student  can  use  it  successfully  on  his 
own  level  with  a minimum  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  teacher  if  his  interest  has  been  aroused.  To  help 
the  student  build  vivid  mental  images,  the  editors 
have  included  over  a hundred  photographs  that 
were  carefully  selected  for  their  value  in  showing 
the  reader  what  he  might  see  on  a well-planned 
“geography”  trip  to  the  Netherlands.  Each  picture 
is  accompanied  by  an  informative  caption  that  en- 
courages the  student  to  think  and  to  form  meaning- 
ful associations. 
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The  pictures  and  their  captions  are  a great  aid  for 
comprehension  and  for  vocabulary  building. 

Three  Levels  of  Reading  Ability 

To  help  the  teacher  provide  for  the  great  differences 
in  the  reading  ability  found  in  the  average  class, 
this  book  is  designed  for  use  on  three  ability  levels. 
It  makes  possible  purposeful  investigation  and  pur- 
poseful reading  by  students  on  each  of  these  levels: 

1 — A few  of  the  students  will  read  purposefully 

only  the  geography  pictures,  some  of  the 
maps,  and  many  of  the  captions. 

2 — Most  of  the  students  will  read  the  pictures 

and  the  captions,  the  maps,  and  much  of  the 
text. 

3 — Some  will  read  with  good  comprehension  all 

of  the  text,  the  pictures  and  their  captions, 
and  the  maps. 

In  each  class  there  will  be  a few  students  who  will 
read  the  book  most  effectively  on  the  first  level  only. 
Each  of  these  students  urgently  needs  a copy  of  the 
book  for  his  individual  use.  The  challenging  pic- 
tures and  captions  in  each  chapter  make  it  possible 
for  these  students  to  share  many  important  learning 
experiences.  The  teacher  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
the  amount  of  essential  information  that  is  gained 
and  the  thought-provoking  experiences  that  are 
shared  by  these  students,  even  though  they  are  read- 
ing at  the  first  level. 

In  the  average  geography  class  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands is  studied,  nearly  every  student  will  be  able  to 
use  this  book  successfully.  Each  will  read  at  one  or 
more  of  these  three  levels  at  various  times  as  the 
study  progresses.  But  all  will  make  the  same  trip 
through  the  Netherlands,  and  all  students  will  gain 
valuable  experiences  in  geography.  As  a result,  all 
will  be  able  to  participate  more  effectively  in  group 
discussion  and  in  group  activity,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  important  features  of  the  geography 
of  the  Netherlands. 


Attitudes 

Our  goal  should  be  one  of  helping  the  student 
acquire  an  interest  in  geography  that  will  insure 
his  being  alert  throughout  his  life  to  geographic 
changes.  We  should  help  him  acquire  a knowledge 
of  how  these  changes  affect  him,  his  country,  and 
the  world.  If  the  teacher  does  not  guide,  direct,  and 
stimulate  the  student  in  such  a manner  that  he 
acquires  this  abiding  geographic  interest,  he  has 
failed  to  reach  the  desired  objective.  To  develop 
this  attitude  requires  that  the  geography  class  be 
one  in  which  vivid,  challenging  learning  aids  are 
used  in  a concrete  and  interesting  manner  with  the 
help  of  a teacher  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject. 

How  Many  Copies  Are  Needed? 

Each  teacher  must  answer  the  question:  “How 
many  copies  of  this  textbook  are  needed  for  my 
class?”  Each  teacher  must  personally  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  the  learning  aids  that  will 
enable  his  students  to  learn  successfully.  If  the 
teacher  believes  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  Nether- 
lands carefully  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may 
see  the  land  and  understand  the  people,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  enough  copies  of  the  book  so  that 
one  will  be  available  for  each  student.  However,  this 
book  can  be  used  successfully  in  considerably  smaller 
quantities.  If  ten  copies  of  this  textbook  are  used 
in  the  manner  described  above  and  are  supple- 
mented by  other  books,  a good  Netherlands  film- 
strip, and  Netherlands  teaching  pictures,  they  can 
effectively  serve  a class  of  thirty  children.  All  of  the 
children  in  the  class  will  share  the  deeply  reward- 
ing experience  of  seeing  the  Netherlands  and  meet- 
ing the  people.  They  will  form  many  of  the  true- 
to-life  mental  images  that  they  would  form  if  they 
were  actually  to  visit  the  Netherlands. 

The  editors  invite  you  to  use  this  book  in  the 
manner  explained  here  so  that  you  may  observe  the 
quality  of  the  results  it  is  possible  for  you  to  achieve 
with  this  plan.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  laws  of 
learning  and  on  generally  accepted  principles  in 
the  science  of  education. 
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The  North  Sea.*  The  sea  has  been  both  a friend  and  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  SEA 

Long  ago  the  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  as  we  shall  call  it,  looked 
very  different  from  the  way  it  looks  today.  The  western  part  was 
once  a low  marshland  with  many  lakes.  A narrow  strip  of  sand 
dunes  prevented  the  sea  from  flooding  part  of  the  land.  Most 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  was  above  sea  level,  just  as 
it  is  today. 
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The  sea  floods  the  land  when  the  dikes  break.  Crops  are  washed  away. 


It  was  many  centuries  ago  that  people  first  settled  on  the  low 
land  in  western  Holland.  Pliny  the  Elder,*  who  visited  Holland 
in  50  A.D.,  described  the  settlers  of  western  Holland  as  an  “un- 
fortunate people.”  They  had  to  wage  a constant  struggle  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  water  that  invaded  their  land. 
At  every  high  tide  most  of  the  land  was  covered  with  water.  Part 
of  the  land  was  slowly  sinking,  and  during  severe  storms  large 
pieces  of  land  would  break  off  and  disappear  into  the  sea. 

The  early  people  fished  and  raised  cattle,  since  the  high  tides 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  grow  crops.  To  safeguard  their 
homes  and  their  cattle,  they  built  mounds  of  earth,  called  terpen .* 
The  terpen  were  higher  than  the  water  at  the  highest  flood  level. 
On  these  mounds  of  earth  they  built  their  homes  and  barns  for 
their  cattle.  Sometimes  entire  villages  were  built  on  terpen. 
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When  towering  waves  break  the  dikes,  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  are  covered  with  salt  water. 

Gradually,  more  people  came  to  the  marshy  lands  of  western 
Holland.  The  people  could  not  live  from  fishing  and  cattle-raising 
alone.  They  needed  fields  in  which  they  could  grow  crops.  Before 
they  could  raise  wheat  on  the  drier  parts  of  the  land,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  rich  fields  from  the  floods  and  high  tides 
of  the  sea.  The  Dutch  built  thick  walls  of  earth  and  stone  around 
their  fields  to  keep  out  the  sea  and  the  floodwaters  of  the  many 
rivers  that  flow  through  Holland.  They  called  these  walls  dikes. 

Great  storms  and  high  tides  often  broke  through  the  dikes, 
flooding  their  fields  and  washing  away  their  land.  The  Dutch 
people  considered  the  sea  a greater  enemy  than  war.  In  warfare 
their  homes  were  burned  and  their  cattle  stolen.  But  they  could 
rebuild  their  homes  and  raise  more  cattle.  They  could  not  re- 
place the  land  that  the  sea  had  taken. 
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Although  the  Dutch  people  were  trying  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  sea,  they  were  still  losing  land.  Near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages,*  a huge  inland  sea  was  created  in  nor- 
thern Holland.  At  this  time  there  were  many  lakes  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  low,  marshy  land  around  the  lakes  was  slow- 
ly sinking.  There  also  were  many  violent  storms  during  this 
period.  The  sea  broke  through  the  sand  dunes  on  the  coast  and 
swept  away  great  areas  of  land.  Gradually,  the  low  marshland 
became  a large  inland  sea,  called  the  Zuider  Zee/  (See  map  on 
page  12.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  Dutch  people  first  began  to  take 
back  land  from  the  sea.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  had  defended 
themselves  against  the  sea  by  building  dikes  and  dams.  Some 
of  these  filled  in  the  gaps  where  the  sea  water  flowed  into  the 


A windmill  in  winter.  Windmills  have  been  pumping  water  in  Holland  since  the  fifteenth  century. 


inland  lakes.  Once  these  dikes  and  dams  had  been  built,  the 
Dutch  thought  of  the  rich  farmland  they  would  have  if  they 
could  drain  some  of  the  lakes.  The  invention  of  the  water  mill, 
to  lift  out  the  water,  made  it  possible  to  drain  their  lakes.  Early 
mills  were  run  by  horses  or  manpower.  In  1408  a mill  that  was 
driven  by  the  wind  was  demonstrated  in  Holland.  This  new 
mill  was  called  a windmill.  Within  a few  years,  windmills  were 
widely  used  for  drainage  work  in  Holland. 

By  the  early  1400’s,  twenty-four  small  lakes  had  been  drained. 

The  Dutch  called  the  land  areas  that  they  drained  polders.*  They 
were  also  called  reclaimed  lands  because  they  had  been  taken 
back  from  the  sea.  In  a polder  there  are  many  canals  and  ditches 
in  which  the  water  level  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  letting  water 
in  and  out  through  gates.  Most  polders  are  ringed  with  dikes, 

Windmills  and  motor-driven  pumps  lift  the  water  from  ditch  to  ditch  and  from  canal  to  canal. 


Closing  the  last  gap  in  a dike.  When  the  storms  are  over,  the  people  rebuild  their  dikes. 

which  protect  them  from  flooding  by  outside  waters. 

In  1609  the  Dutch  started  to  reclaim  the  first  large  lake.  A 
group  of  Amsterdam  merchants  made  a contract  for  reclaiming 
the  Beemster  Lake.*  Within  a year  this  lake  was  drained,  and . 
it  was  then  called  the  Beemster  Polder.  It  became  a fertile  farm- 
ing area.  Since  that  time,  the  Dutch  have  reclaimed  many  other 
areas  of  land.  In  the  last  five  hundred  years,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  lakes  have  been  drained,  forming  polders.  More 
than  half  a million  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  the  country. 
The  polders  are  Holland’s  best  agricultural  and  dairying  land. 

The  people  of  Holland  are  still  adding  new  land  to  their  nation. 
But  the  methods  used  today  are  more  modern.  Windmills  are  not 
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A temporary  dam  has  been  made 
to  stop  the  current  until  the 
dike  is  repaired. 


The  Enclosing  Dam  was  built  to  separate  the  Zuider  Zee*  from  the  North  Sea. 


used  as  much  as  they  were  in  the  past.  They  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  lift  the  water  from  large  areas  of  low  land.  Today 
the  Dutch  use  motor-driven  pumps  that  pump  out  water  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  of  gallons  a minute. 

In  1920  the  Dutch  people  started  to  work  on  a project  that 
seemed  nearly  impossible  to  all  but  the  Dutch.  This  was  the 
reclaiming  of  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  They  started  building  a 
tremendous  dike  to  close  off  the  Zuider  Zee  from  the  North  Sea.* 
They  called  this  dike  the  Enclosing  Dam.  (See  map  on  page  26.) 
When  the  dike  was  completed  in  1932,  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  pride.  The  Enclosing  Dam  is  an  example  of  skill  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen  before.  It  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
one  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  rises  many  feet  above 
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sea  level.  On  top  there  is  a two-lane  highway,  and  there  is 
also  room  for  a railroad  bed. 

The  Enclosing  Dam  made  a lake  out  of  the  former  Zuider  Zee. 
This  lake  is  called  IJssel  Lake,*  and  the  Dutch  have  started  to 
reclaim  large  sections  of  it.  This  is  part  of  their  plan  to  reclaim 

A ditching  machine  making  a drainage  ditch  in  the  North  East  Polder.* 


five  big-  polders  with  a total  area  of  about  850  square  miles.  (See 
map  on  page  26. ) Two  polders,  the  Wieringermeer  Polder*  and 
the  North  East  Polder,*  have  been  completed  already. 

The  Dutch  people  have  fought  against  the  sea  for  as  long  as 
Holland  has  existed.  Because  of  their  determined  struggle,  they 
have  been  able  to  live  on  land  that  is  below  sea  level  and  to  add 
new  land  to  their  country. 

■ DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Explain  why  Pliny  the  Elder  once  called  3.  Explain  what  caused  the  formation  of  the 

the  settlers  in  western  Holland  an  “un-  Zuider  Zee  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 

fortunate  people.”  4.  Choose  pictures  that  will  help  you  describe 

2.  For  what  were  the  terpen  used?  how  the  Dutch  reclaim  land  from  the  sea. 


The  North  East  Polder  is  one  of  five  big  polders*  the  Dutch  are  reclaiming  from  the  Zuider  Zee. 


Canals  and  ditches  cut  western  Holland  into  countless  square  and  oblong  patches 


CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  LAND 

The  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  is  a small  country.  It  is  only  one 
third  the  size  of  our  state  of  Virginia.  The  word  netherlands 
means  “low  lands.”  This  name  suits  the  country  very  well  be- 
cause large  sections  of  Holland  lie  below  sea  level.  Some  parts 
are  as  much  as  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Sand  dunes  are  natural  barriers  that  protect  most  parts  of  the  Dutch  coast  from  the  sea. 

The  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Holland  are  separated  from 
the  sea  in  many  places  by  a narrow  strip  of  sand  dunes.  ( See  map 
on  page  12.)  These  dunes  are  a natural  barrier  which  helps  to 
protect  Holland  from  the  sea.  Where  there  are  no  dunes  and 
where  the  sea  has  broken  through  the  sand,  you  will  find  thick 
walls  of  earth  and  stone,  called  dikes.  These  hold  back  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  Inland  there  are  also  many  strong  dikes  that  hold  back 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  that  run  through  Holland.  Hundreds  of 
canals  and  ditches  have  been  dug  to  drain  the  land  that  is  pro- 
tected by  these  dikes.  If  you  fly  over  the  country,  you  will  see  that 
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these  canals  and  ditches  cut  the  land  into  countless  square  and 
oblong  patches.  A great  system  of  windmills  and  motor-driven 
pumps  raises  the  water  from  ditch  to  ditch  and  from  canal  to 
canal.  The  water  is  gradually  passed  upward  until  it  finally 
reaches  a canal  or  river  above  sea  level.  Then  it  flows  out  to  sea. 

The  map  on  page  26  shows  that  half  the  area  of  Holland  would 
be  flooded  if  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  out  the  water.  If  there 
were  no  dunes  or  dikes,  the  parts  of  the  country  marked  in  black 
would  be  flooded  at  every  high  tide.  And  most  of  this  area  would 
even  be  flooded  by  every  normal  tide.  The  lighter  area  would  be 

A dike  separates  the  low  polder*land  from  the  higher  canal,  which  carries  water  to  the  sea. 


A typical  old  farm.  Most  of  the  old  farmhouses  in  the  polder  areas  have  thatched  roofs. 


flooded  daily  with  river  water,  which  would  not  drain  off  again. 
The  figures  on  this  map  show  the  height  of  the  land.  All  of 
the  white  area  shown  on  the  map  is  above  sea  level.  The  high- 
est ground  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

If  you  drive  through  Holland,  you  can  see  more  clearly  how 
much  the  western  and  eastern  parts  differ.  In  the  west,  one  of  the 
first  things  you  will  notice  is  that  many  roads  have  been  built  on 
tops  of  dikes.  Some  of  the  dikes  are  so  wide  that  they  hold  three- 
lane  highways.  On  one  side  of  the  dike  you  will  usually  see  a 
canal.  On  the  other  side  you  can  look  down  into  the  polder!  The 
polder  is  the  low  land  that  has  been  drained  by  pumping  the  water 
from  it.  The  water  level  in  the  canal  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
polder,  but  the  dike  protects  the  polder  from  being  flooded. 

In  the  polder  areas  you  can  see  many  dairy  farms.  Many  old 
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Half  of  Holland  would  be  flooded  if  there 
were  no  sand  dunes  or  dikes  to 
keep  out  the  water. 


farmhouses  have  thatched  roofs  and  are  surrounded  by  trees. 

(See  picture  on  page  27. ) Drainage  ditches  separate  the  pastures 
in  which  dairy  cattle  are  grazing.  Large  windmills  are  pumping 
the  water  from  the  ditches  into  canals.  On  some  of  the  large 
waterways  you  can  see  barges  carrying  milk,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  products. 

The  North  Sea  Canal  extends  from  the  western  coast  of 
Holland  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.*  This  canal  is  so  large  that 
ocean  liners  can  sail  on  it.  If  you  are  in  the  polder,  you  might  look 
up  and  see  a big  passenger  liner  high  above  you  in  the  canal.  The 
people  of  Holland  do  not  think  this  is  strange.  They  are  used  to 
living  on  land  that  is  below  sea  level. 

When  you  travel  through  eastern  Holland,  you  will  see  that 
more  of  the  land  is  used  for  crop-farming  in  this  part  of  the 

An  ocean  liner  on  the  North  Sea  Canal,  which  extends  from  the  western  coast  to  Amsterdam.* 
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country.  You  will  see  large  fields  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  Many 
farms  have  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  orchards.  Here  you  will  also 
see  rolling  wooded  areas.  The  maps  on  page  70  show  the  use 
that  the  Dutch  make  of  their  land  in  each  of  the  provinces.* 
As  you  drive  farther  east,  the  land  becomes  more  hilly.  If  you 
turn  south  and  follow  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  River,*  you  will 
come  to  the  hilliest  region  in  Holland.  This  is  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  province  of  Limburg.*  The  Dutch  call  these  hills 
“mountains,”  but  most  of  them  are  not  more  than  a thousand 
feet  high. 

— DO  you  know 

1.  What  does  the  word  “netherlands”  mean?  3.  Using  the  map  on  page  12,  locate  the 

2.  Select  several  pictures  that  will  help  you  low  and  high  areas  of  Holland, 

explain  how  Holland  is  protected  from  4.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  be- 

being  flooded.  tween  eastern  and  western  Holland?  > 


The 


hills 


in 


Limburg,* 


in 


southeastern 


Holland,  are  the 


highest  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  CLIMATE 

Holland  has  a mild  climate.  Winters  are  seldom  very  cold,  and 
summers  are  seldom  very  hot. 

The  wind  blows  nearly  every  day  in  Holland.  Most  of  the  time 
this  wind  comes  from  the  west.  Because  it  blows  across  the  sea, 
it  is  a wet  wind.  It  brings  clouds  and  rain.  In  winter,  the  wind 
from  the  west  is  mild  because  it  is  warmed  by  the  ocean  current 
called  the  North  Atlantic  Drift.  * The  map  above  shows  that 
this  current  of  warm  water  flows  near  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
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winds  blowing  across  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  keep  the  winter 
weather  from  getting  very  cold.  These  same  sea  winds  usually 
keep  the  summer  weather  from  getting  extremely  hot. 

Holland  receives  about  twenty-five  inches  of  rainfall  a year. 
(See  map  on  page  34. ) This  is  all  that  is  needed  for  growing  good 
crops.  The  many  rain  clouds  make  the  skies  beautiful.  Holland's 
cloud-filled  skies  have  long  been  admired  by  painters.  If  you 
look  at  the  sky  in  the  painting  on  page  63,  you  will  see  how 
beautiful  Holland’s  skies  can  be. 

When  the  winds  push  low-hanging  clouds  before  them,  there 
is  fog.  Holland  has  many  foggy  days.  Especially  in  autumn,  the 


Winds  blowing  from  the  sea  often  fill  Holland’s  skies  with  fleecy,  white  clouds. 


damp  lowlands  of  Holland  are  often  hidden  by  a dense  fog. 
During  these  times,  fog  horns  sound  from  all  the  little  fishing 
ports  to  warn  the  ships.  Cars  must  be  driven  slowly  to  avoid 
accidents. 

Spring  is  a lovely  season  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  raise  many 
beautiful  flowers.  By  the  end  of  April,  millions  of  them  spread 
a carpet  of  color  across  the  Dutch  landscape.  Everyone  goes  out 
to  see  them.  Bicycles  and  cars  are  hung  with  bright  garlands  of 
daffodils,  hyacinths,  and  tulips. 

Sometimes  Holland  feels  the  influence  of  winds  from  the  east. 
These  winds  blow  over  the  plains  of  Russia.  In  the  summer 
they  bring  warm,  dry  weather.  This  weather  helps  Holland's 
summer  flower  season.  Then  the  roses,  dahlias/"  and  flowering 

A field  of  tulips.  Many  tulips  are  raised  for  their  bulbs,  which  are  exported  to  many  countries. 


A gay  float,  covered  with  flowers.  Some  Dutch  towns  have  festivals  during  the  summer  flower  season. 

shrubs  are  in  full  bloom.  Some  towns  have  flower  festivals.  The 
people  make  beautiful  floats  that  are  covered  with  flowers.  They 
display  the  floats  in  gay  parades. 

When  the  eastern  winds  blow  during  the  winter,  they  bring 
cold  weather  and  sometimes  snow.  The  canals  and  lakes  are  soon 
frozen.  Children  and  adults  put  on  their  skates  and  glide  over 
the  smooth  ice. 

The  climate  is  not  always  a friend  to  the  Dutch  people.  Some- 
times the  wind  and  the  sea  attack  the  low  country.  Strong  gales 
drive  towering  waves  against  the  land.  They  break  the  dikes  and 
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Europe’s  rainfall.  All  of  Holland  receives  enough  rain  for  agriculture. 


flood  the  land.  Then  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  are  covered 
with  salt  water. 

After  many  years  of  struggle  against  the  sea,  the  Dutch 
people  have  become  accustomed  to  these  floods.  They  meet  each 
crisis  calmly.  They  start  reclaiming  the  land  as  soon  as  they  can. 
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They  know  that  in  the  end  their  climate  will  help  them.  The 
frequent  rains  will  dissolve  the  salt  that  was  left  in  the  soil  by 
the  sea.  When  the  salt  is  washed  away,  crops  can  grow  on  the 
land  again. 


-DO  YOU  KNOW — 

1 . How  does  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  affect  3.  What  effects  do  the  eastern  winds  have 

Holland’s  climate?  (See  map  on  page  30.)  on  Holland  in  summer  and  in  winter? 

2.  Draw  a simple  map  showing  how  the  North  4.  In  what  way  is  the  wind  sometimes  un- 

Atlantic  Drift  bathes  Holland’s  shores.  friendly  to  the  people  of  Holland? 


Skating  on  a canal  in  Amsterdam.  Cold  winter  winds  freeze  the  canals  and  lakes. 


Children  bicycling.  Many  Hollanders  have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  PEOPLE 

Holland  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the 
world.  More  than  ten  million  people  live  in  this  little  country, 
which  has  an  area  of  only  thirteen  thousand  square  miles.  There 
are  about  820  persons  per  square  mile  of  land.  Nearly  one  third 
of  the  people  live  in  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
population.  In  these  cities  are  large  apartment  buildings  and 
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Young  Hollanders  in  front  of  a windmill. 

Some  Dutch  people  have 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 


Europe’s  people.  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world. 


houses  that  have  been  built  for  more  than  one  family.  As  you 
travel  outside  the  cities,  there  are  few  places  where  a farm  or  a 
village  is  not  in  sight. 

Although  many  Hollanders  have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  some 
of  them  have  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  The  population  is  a mix- 
ture of  several  races.  People  from  many  lands  have  settled  in 
Holland  and  have  intermarried.* 

One  feature  that  most  Hollanders  have  in  common  is  their 
language.  The  Dutch  language  is  full  of  long,  difficult  words. 
These  words  are  very  hard  to  pronounce  for  those  who  have  not 
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learned  the  language  as  a child.  There  are  also  dialects,  or  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  language.  For  example,  the  people  from 
the  provinces*  of  Friesland*  and  Limburg*  speak  dialects  that 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  Hollanders  who  live  in  the  western 
provinces. 

In  addition  to  their  own  language,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Dutch 
people  to  learn  other  languages  because  they  trade  with  so  many 
countries.  When  they  have  completed  high  school,  many  Hol- 
landers have  studied  three  languages  besides  their  own — English, 
French,  and  German. 

Dutch  families  enjoy  being  together.  They  do  not  go  out  very 
often,  and  when  they  do  the  whole  family  goes  out  together.  On 


Volendam*  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Holland  where  people  still  wear  folk  costumes  every  day. 


Sundays  you  can  see  city  families  riding  out  to  the  country  on 
bicycles.  The  parents  have  big  bicycles,  and  the  children  have 
little  ones.  The  very  small  children  ride  along  in  special  seats 
that  look  like  baskets  and  are  attached  to  the  bikes  of  their 
parents. 

The  Dutch  people  are  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  tidy 
homes.  They  like  their  homes  to  be  very  neat  and  clean.  House- 
wives polish  the  brass  doorknobs  on  their  front  doors  until  they 
shine.  Women  can  often  be  found  scrubbing  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  their  houses.  Everything  about  a Dutch  house  sparkles 
with  cleanliness. 

Camping  in  the  country.  The  members  of  Dutch  families  enjoy  spending  their  vacations  together. 


A Dutch  village.  Dutch  villages,  like  Dutch  homes,  are  clean  and  tidy. 

Religion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
people.  The  Dutch  constitution  grants  complete  religious  free- 
dom, and  there  are  many  different  religions  in  Holland.  Most 
of  the  people  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  many  also  attend 
during  the  week. 

Their  love  of  freedom  has  earned  world-wide  respect  for 
the  Dutch.  The  people  of  Holland  have  always  cherished  their 
freedom,  and  they  have  fought  to  defend  it.  They  are  very 
independent.  Each  individual  does  what  he  thinks  is  best. 

Hollanders  are  very  much  interested  in  events  that  happen 
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outside  of  their  own  nation.  Holland  trades  with  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  She  has  overseas  territory  that  is  located 
halfway  around  the  world.  Throughout  their  history,  the  Dutch 
people  have  had  to  be  keenly  interested  in  world  affairs. 

— — — — — — —DO  YOU  KNOW  

1.  What  do  the  maps  on  page  118  show  3.  Describe  how  city  families  in  Holland 

about  the  population  of  Holland?  sometimes  enjoy  themselves  on  Sundays. 

2.  Select  pictures  in  the  book  which  show  4.  What  are  some  ways  in  which  people  all 

how  people  in  Holland  live.  over  Holland  are  alike? 


A cathedral  in  Haarlem. * There  are  many  different  religions  in  Holland. 


Two  houses  under  one  tile  roof  are  common  in  Holland.  Behind  the  houses  are  gardens 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

A DAY  WITH  A DUTCH  FAMILY 

The  van  Veen  family  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  The  Hague.*  In 
their  neighborhood  many  two-story  brick  houses  line  the  streets. 
Two  houses  are  usually  built  next  to  each  other  under  one  tile 
roof.  A tiny  flower  garden  borders  the  clean,  cement  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  van  Veens’  house.  Behind  the  house  is  a larger  garden 
with  flowers  and  trees. 
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Bicycle  traffic  in  Amsterdam.  There  are  more  bicycles  than  cars  in  Holland. 


In  her  large,  sunny  kitchen  Mother  van  Veen  prepares  break- 
fast. She  is  very  proud  of  her  kitchen  with  its  modern  gas  range 
and  new  refrigerator.  At  seven-thirty  Father,  Liesje,  and  Jan 
come  downstairs.  Liesje  is  nine,  and  her  brother  Jan  is  eleven. 
Liesje  helps  Mother  by  setting  the  table  and  pouring  the  tea. 
For  breakfast  the  family  have  eggs  and  bread  with  jam  or  cheese. 
They  all  drink  tea. 

Liesje  and  Jan  are  dressed  for  school.  Liesje  wears  a sweater 
and  a skirt,  as  most  Dutch  schoolgirls  do.  Jan  wears  a suit  with 
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a shirt  and  a tie.  Boys  in  Holland  do  not  wear  overalls  or 
T-shirts  to  school.  Jan  and  Liesje  never  wear  wooden  shoes, 
although  some  children  who  live  in  the  country  still  wear  them. 
Today,  the  traditional  Dutch  costumes  are  worn  every  day  in 
only  a few  villages.  However,  some  people  wear  these  old 
costumes  on  festival  days. 

At  eight-thirty,  Father,  Jan,  and  Liesje  get  their  bicycles  from 
the  bicycle  shack  behind  the  house.  The  children  have  to  be  at 
school  by  nine  o'clock.  They  have  a mile  to  go,  but  this  won't 
take  them  long.  They  ride  their  bicycles  on  a special  bicycle 
path  that  runs  beside  the  main  highway.  Father  rides  a bicycle 
to  his  office,  as  do  many  of  the  men  in  Holland. 


Girls  and  boys  on  the  island  of  Marken*  dress  very  much  alike  until  they  are  six  years  old. 


When  the  others  have  left,  Mother  does  her  housework.  She 
dusts  and  vacuums  her  house  almost  every  day.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  she  polishes  the  silverware.  Today  she  cleans  her  beautiful 
old  glassware  and  porcelain,  which  she  uses  only  when  there  are 
guests. 

The  whole  family  is  together  again  for  lunch.  Father  and  the 
children  can  get  home  quickly  on  their  bicycles.  After  lunch  they 
go  back  to  the  city.  At  about  four  o’clock  Mother  stops  her 
housework.  Today  she  is  having  a few  neighbors  in  for  tea. 
Afternoon  teatime  is  a tradition  in  Holland.  Dutch  people  enjoy 
teatime,  when  they  can  relax  and  chat  as  they  drink  their  tea. 

When  the  children  come  home  from  school,  Mother  sometimes 
asks  them  to  go  to  the  store  for  her.  This  is  not  always  necessary 
because  most  stores  deliver  their  goods.  The  baker,  the  milkman, 
and  the  vegetable  man  stop  at  the  house  with  their  carts  nearly 
every  morning. 

Father  comes  home  from  the  office  around  six  o’clock.  Then 
the  family  have  dinner.  Mother  has  cooked  a favorite  Dutch  dish 
called  hutspot.*  It  is  made  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  carrots, all 
cooked  with  a big  piece  of  beef.  For  dessert  she  has  made  flens- 
jes.*  They  are  very  thin  pancakes.  Jan  and  Liesje  like  them  very 
much,  especially  with  jam  on  them. 

After  dinner  Father  reads  the  paper  and  smokes  his  pipe. 
Liesje  helps  Mother  wash  the  dishes,  and  Jan  goes  into  the  garden 
to  rake  the  leaves.  Both  Liesje  and  Jan  help  their  parents  when- 
ever they  can. 

After  the  household  tasks  are  completed  and  the  children  have 
done  their  homework,  the  family  goes  into  the  cozy  living  room. 
This  is  the  time  of  day  they  like  best.  Father  sits  at  the  piano 
and  helps  Liesje  play.  She  hasn’t  been  taking  lessons  very  long. 
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Afternoon  teatime  is  an  old  custom  in  Holland. 
The  people  enjoy  a chat  while  they  relax 
and  drink  their  tea. 


They  play  folk  songs,  and  the  whole  family  joins  in  the  singing. 
Mother  and  Father  often  join  the  children  in  a game. 

The  van  Veens  are  friendly  people.  After  the  children  have 
gone  to  bed,  the  next-door  neighbors  may  drop  in  to  have  a cup 
of  coffee  and  talk  about  the  news. 

The  Dutch  live  a peaceful,  orderly  life.  They  are  most  con- 
tented when  they  spend  a quiet  evening  with  their  family  and 
friends. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


1 . In  what  kind  of  a house  do  the  van 
Veens  live? 

2.  Describe  the  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the 
van  Veens’  home. 


3.  When  do  some  Dutch  people  wear  the  old 
traditional  costumes  of  Holland? 

4.  Describe  a typical  evening  enjoyed  by 
the  van  Veen  family. 


A birthday  party  in  Holland.  Father  lights  the  candles  on  the  cake. 


At  Scheveningen,*  the  people  swim,  sit  in  beach  chairs,  or  eat  on  terraces  overlooking  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

GOOD  TIMES 

The  people  of  Holland  enjoy  spending  time  with  their  families. 
They  like  to  play  games  with  their  families  and  friends.  They 
play  many  games  that  are  popular  in  America,  such  as  monopoly 
and  canasta. 

Bicycling  is  a sport  for  the  entire  family.  Hollanders  love  to 
ride  through  their  beautiful  countryside.  Many  families  ride 
their  bicycles  to  the  beaches  or  parks  for  picnics.  Sometimes  they 
load  all  their  equipment  on  bicycles  and  take  long  camping  trips. 

The  Dutch  people  love  water  sports.  Swimming  and  sailing  are 
very  popular.  There  are  numerous  sandy  beaches  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  country.  Here  the  people  can  swim  and  sail, 
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or  just  relax  on  the  sand.  The  Dutch  are  good  sailors,  and  there 
are  many  sailing  races  along  Holland’s  inland  waterways. 

When  the  ice  is  thick  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  the  people  put 
on  their  skates.  Skating  is  a sport  for  young  and  old.  If  the  ice  is 
thick  enough,  a big  skating  event  is  held  in  Friesland.*  This 
event  is  called  the  Eleven  Towns  Race.  It  is  a 120-mile  journey 
through  eleven  towns  that  are  connected  by  ice.  During  the  win- 
ter, ice  hockey  matches  are  also  played. 

Field  hockey  and  soccer  are  popular  in  Holland.  Field  hockey 
is  similar  to  ice  hockey  except  that  it  is  played  on  a field  and  with 
a ball.  Soccer  takes  the  place  of  football  in  Holland.  Games 

Sailing  is  a sport  many  Hollanders  enjoy.  There  are  many  races  in  the  summer. 


Skating.  While  the  ice  is  thick  on  rivers  and  canals,  many  Hollanders  go  skating. 

between  teams  of  different  cities  draw  many  spectators.  Holland 
has  a national  soccer  team  which  plays  against  the  teams  of  other 
countries. 

The  Dutch  play  a game  called  cricket,  which  is  similar  to  base- 
ball. In  cricket  there  are  two  teams  of  eleven  men.  One  team  is  at 
bat  while  the  other  team  is  in  the  field.  They  play  with  a hard  ball 
about  the  size  of  a baseball. 

Hollanders  appreciate  music.  The  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra*  is  one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
big  cities  in  Holland  have  their  own  orchestras.  Concerts  in 
Holland  are  always  well  attended. 

Hollanders  also  like  to  see  plays.  Several  cities  have  their  own 
companies  of  actors.  Many  people  attend  the  ballet  and  the  opera. 
The  Dutch  enjoy  movies.  They  see  American  films  as  well  as 
European  films. 
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The  Netherlands  Opera.  During  the  Holland  Festival  many  plays,  concerts,  and  operas  are  given 

Every  summer  an  important  musical  festival  is  held  through- 
out Holland.  This  is  the  Holland  Festival,  which  lasts  for  a month. 
During  this  time  many  great  musicians,  singers,  actors,  and 
dancers  from  all  over  the  world  perform  in  Holland.  In  the  big 
cities  there  are  concerts,  plays,  and  operas.  The  Holland  Festival 
attracts  many  tourists  from  other  countries. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  tulip  season  is  at  its  height,  there  are 
flower  festivals.  The  Sunday  when  the  blooms  are  at  their  best  is 
called  Bulb  Sunday.  On  that  day  everyone  journeys  to  the  tulip 
fields  to  see  the  flowers. 

A great  flower  parade  is  held  at  Lisse*  toward  the  end  of  April. 

A long  procession  of  flower-draped  cars  travels  through  the 
region.  The  cars  pass  through  village  streets  that  are  lined 
with  flowers.  These  flowers  are  laid  in  patterns  that  form  pictures 
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and  flags.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  flower  festivals 
are  held  in  various  parts  of  Holland. 

Another  celebration  takes  place  in  The  Hague*  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  September.  This  is  the  day  of  the  opening  session  of 
the  Dutch  Parliament.*  The  queen  rides  from  the  Royal  Palace  to 
the  Knights'  Hall*  in  a golden  coach  drawn  by  prancing  black 
horses.  At  the  Knights'  Hall  she  makes  her  annual  speech,  which 
marks  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

December  6 is  the  most  exciting  day  of  the  year  for  boys  and 
girls  in  Holland.  This  is  St.  Nicholas  Day,  or  Sinterklaas  Day.  It 
is  a day  for  good  times  and  for  exchanging  gifts.  On  St.  Nicholas 
Eve,  Sinterklaas * rides  on  a white  horse  through  the  streets  of 
many  Dutch  cities.  He  wears  a long,  red  robe  and  carries  a 


Children  wearing  garlands  of  flowers  for  the  parade  at  a summer  flower  festival. 
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Sinterklaas*  rides  through  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam*  on  his  white  horse.  His  ser- 
vant, Peter,  walks  beside  him. 


golden  staff  in  his  hand.  His  servant,  Black  Peter, * walks  at  his 
side.  On  Sinterklaas  Eve  the  children  prepare  for  Sinterklaas 
to  visit  their  homes.  They  put  shoes  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with 
hay  or  sugar  in  them  for  Sinterklaas 9 horse.  The  next  morning,  on 
Sinterklaas  Day,  the  hay  and  sugar  are  gone.  In  their  place  is  a 
little  gift. 

Christmas  in  Holland  is  not  a time  of  festivity.  There  is  a 
Christmas  tree,  but  there  are  no  gay  parties  and  no  presents. 
Christmas  is  a time  for  going  to  church  and  listening  to  Christmas 
music.  The  children  gather  around  the  tree  to  hear  Father  read 
from  the  Bible  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas. 

— — — DO  you  know- 

1.  What  outdoor  sports  do  the  Dutch  people  3.  In  what  ways  do  the  Hollanders  show  their 

enjoy?  Select  pictures  that  show  some.  love  of  music  and  plays? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  group  sports  that  4.  How  do  the  Dutch  people  observe  Sinter- 

many  people  in  Holland  enjoy?  klaas  Day? 


The  Queen  rides  in  a golden  coach  to  the  Knights’  Hall*  for  the  opening  of  Parliament.* 


An  elementary  school  in  Hilversum.*  Dutch  schools  are  pleasant  and  attractive. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

EDUCATION 

If  you  travel  through  Holland,  you  should  visit  a modern 
elementary  school.  You  would  find  the  classrooms  pleasant  and 
bright,  with  large  windows  to  let  in  the  sunlight.  Colorful  maps 
and  pictures  hang  on  the  walls.  The  desks  are  arranged  in  neat 
rows.  There  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  pupils  in  one  class,  and 
many  times  there  are  fewer. 
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Some  Dutch  children  begin  school  when  they  are  only  three 
years  old.  This  is  not  a real  school,  but  a kindergarten,  where 
young  children  learn  and  play  together. 

A Dutch  child  may  begin  elementary  school  when  he  is  six. 
Most  children  in  Holland  go  to  school  from  the  time  they  are  six 
until  they  are  fifteen.  They  must  attend  school  for  at  least  eight 
years. 

In  elementary  school,  Dutch  children  study  many  of  the  same 
subjects  we  do.  They  learn  to  read  and  to  write.  They  also 
study  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  biology.*  There  are 
classes  in  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,*  and  sometimes  swim- 
ming. The  girls  learn  how  to  sew.  Some  children  study  a foreign 
language  during  the  last  two  years  of  elementary  school.  This 
language  is  often  French,  but  it  may  be  German  or  English. 

A classroom.  Dutch  children  study  many  of  the  subjects  that  children  study  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  end  of  his  sixth  year  in  elementary  school  the  Dutch 
child  has  many  choices.  If  he  does  not  want  to  learn  a trade  or 
go  on  to  high  school,  he  may  attend  an  extended  elementary 
school  There  are  two  kinds  of  extended  elementary  schools.  One 
is  the  continued  elementary  school,  and  the  other  is  the  advanced 
elementary  school.  In  the  continued  elementary  schools,  subjects 
such  as  cooking  and  woodworking  are  taught  in  addition  to  other 
elementary  subjects.  Students  in  the  advanced  elementary  schools 
study  further  in  French,  English,  and  German.  They  also  have 
classes  in  geometry,  algebra,  science,  and  world  history. 

Instead  of  attending  an  extended  elementary  school,  some 
students  take  a two-year  course  at  a trade  school.  The  boys  may 
learn  a trade  such  as  printing.  Girls  may  take  courses  in  dress- 
making and  housekeeping.  After  they  have  completed  their 


Young  students  learn  mining.  Their  course  will  take  three  years  to  complete 


Studying  a ship  model.  Students  may  attend  a trade  school  after  elementary  school. 

course  at  the  trade  school,  they  may  decide  to  study  further  in 
one  of  Holland’s  many  vocational  training  schools. 

After  elementary  school  some  students  attend  a commercial 
school.  Here  they  take  subjects  such  as  bookkeeping  and  learn 
how  to  work  in  an  office. 

The  Dutch  student  who  wants  to  go  on  to  high  school  can 
choose  from  three  different  kinds  of  high  schools.  These  are  the 
regular  high  school,  the  gymnasium  * and  the  lyceum .*  Students 
attend  the  regular  high  school  for  five  years.  There  they  have  a 
choice  of  two  different  courses.  They  may  take  either  the  litera- 
ture and  economics  course  or  the  mathematics  and  science  course. 

The  course  at  the  gymnasium  continues  for  six  years.  Here  the 
pupils  study  Greek  and  Latin,  in  addition  to  many  other  subjects. 
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Most  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  the  gymnasium  go  on 
to  a university. 

Students  may  attend  the  lyceum  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
lyceum  teaches  some  of  the  courses  taught  in  the  regular  high 
school  and  some  of  those  taught  in  the  gymnasium.  The  final 
examinations  in  all  three  high  schools  are  made  up  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Dutch  government.  Government  inspectors 
supervise  the  examinations. 

In  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  the  govern- 
ment decides  on  the  teaching  program  for  each  grade.  The  gov- 
ernment also  sets  the  standards  for  building  and  furnishing  the 
schools.  Inspectors  are  sent  out  to  make  certain  that  schools 
follow  the  rules  established  by  the  government. 

Holland  has  six  universities  and  many  colleges.  The  oldest 

Students  working  with  microscopes  in  the  science  laboratory  of  a Dutch  school. 


Leiden  University  was  founded  in  1575.  It  is  famous  for  its  courses  in  international  law, 

university  is  at  Leiden.*  It  was  founded  in  1575  and  is  especially 
well  known  for  its  courses  in  international  law.* 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


1 . What  are  some  of  the  things  most  Dutch 
children  learn  in  elementary  school? 

2.  What  do  students  learn  in  a trade  school? 

3.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  high  schools  in 


Holland.  What  are  some  of  the  subjects 
students  study  in  each? 

4.  For  what  is  Holland’s  oldest  university 
especially  well  known? 
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“The  Night  Watch”  is  a famous  painting  by  Rembrandt,*  one  of  the  world’s  great  artists. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

The  seventeenth  century  is  called  Holland’s  Golden  Age.  It  was 
the  period  of  Holland’s  greatest  wealth.  Not  only  was  there  pros- 
perity in  trade  and  shipping,  but  there  was  also  prosperity  in  the 
arts.  Many  of  the  Dutch  painters  who  lived  in  the  Golden  Age  are 
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still  famous  throughout  the  world.  The  paintings  they  made  for 
the  rich  merchants  of  Holland  now  hang  in  many  of  the  world's 
finest  museums. 

The  paintings  of  most  seventeenth-century  artists  are  realistic. 
The  people,  trees,  and  houses  in  their  pictures  appear  much  as 
they  would  in  real  life. 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn*  was  a seventeenth-century  artist.  He  is 
the  greatest  and  best  known  of  all  Dutch  painters,  and  he  ranks 
among  the  world’s  great  artists.  Rembrandt’s  paintings  show  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  light  and  shadow.  In  most  of  his  paintings  you 
can  find  a light  area  which  emphasizes  the  important  part  of  the 


“Clouds,”  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,*  illustrates  the  beautiful  skies  of  Holland. 


painting.  This  light  area  can  be  seen  in  Rembrandt’s  famous 
painting  “The  Night  Watch.”  (See  picture  on  page  62.)  This 
painting  hangs  in  the  Rijksmuseum*  in  Amsterdam.*  Thousands 
of  people  come  to  see  it  each  year. 

Frans  Hals*  is  considered  the  second  greatest  painter  of 
Holland’s  Golden  Age.  His  pictures  show  many  different  kinds  of 
people.  He  painted  village  people  as  well  as  wealthy  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Frans  Hals  is  especially  well  known  for  his  skill  in 
painting  facial  expressions,  such  as  a laugh  or  a smile. 

Many  other  famous  painters  lived  during  the  Golden  Age  of 
Holland.  Jan  Vermeer*  painted  lifelike  scenes  of  Dutch  people 
and  their  homes.  Jacob  van  Ruisdael*  is  known  for  the  way  in 
which  he  painted  the  beautiful  Dutch  landscape  and  sky.  (See 
picture  on  page  63. ) 

The  Dutch  painters  who  lived  after  the  seventeenth  century  are 
also  well  known.  Vincent  van  Gogh,*  who  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  known  for  his  use  of  vivid  colors.  His  sunny  land- 
scapes are  famous.  Modern  Dutch  painters  rank  with  the  best 
present-day  artists. 

Holland  also  has  great  writers.  Desiderius  Erasmus*  was  a 
Dutch  scholar  who  wrote  in  Latin.  In  one  of  his  famous  books, 
Praise  of  Folly , Erasmus  shows  his  belief  in  the  goodness  of  man. 
Baruch  Spinoza*  was  a great  Dutch  philosopher.  His  books  about 
religion  and  science  have  been  widely  read. 

Because  the  Dutch  language  is  difficult  to  translate,  the  works 
of  many  Dutch  writers  have  not  been  read  by  people  outside  of 
Holland.  Two  of  Holland’s  best-loved  writers  are  Joost  van  den 
Vondel*  and  Jakob  Cats.*  They  are  hardly  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. Joost  van  den  Vondel  was  a poet  and  a playwright.  He  wrote 
beautiful  plays  in  verse.  Jakob  Cats  wrote  poetry  about  ordinary 
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painting  of  a Dutch  street  by  Jan  Vermeer. 
The  Dutch  artists  of  the  Golden  Age 
painted  lifelike  scenes. 


people.  His  style  is  easily  remembered,  and  he  is  often  quoted 
by  the  Dutch. 

The  works  of  some  modern  Dutch  writers  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  have  read 
the  works  of  Pierre  van  Paassen*  and  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.* 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
Holland  should  read  The  Arts  by  Van  Loon. 

Dutch  composers  are  not  widely  known,  but  Americans  are 
familiar  with  Dutch  psalms.*  The  Pilgrims  brought  with  them 
some  fine  Dutch  psalms.  These  psalms  are  still  sung  in  many 
American  churches. 

Although  they  are  not  well  known  for  composing  music,  the 
Dutch  rank  high  in  performing  music.  The  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra*  is  one  of  the  finest  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
world.  This  orchestra  has  made  many  recordings  of  great  music. 

The  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra*  is  one  of  the  world’s  finest  symphony  orchestras. 


A delftware  painter.  Delft*  pottery  is  famous  for  its  beauty  of  design  and  decoration. 

It  has  given  concerts  in  America  and  in  several  other  countries. 

The  craftsmen  of  Holland  also  create  beautiful  things.  Pottery- 
making is  an  important  Dutch  craft.  Fine  blue-and-white  pottery 
is  made  in  the  town  of  Delft.*  This  pottery  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  great  beauty  of  design  and  decoration.  Many  of  the 
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designs  on  delft  plates,  vases,  and  tiles  are  still  hand  painted.  The 
warm-blue  color  of  delft  pottery  is  admired  by  pottery  collectors 
all  over  the  world. 

For  hundreds  of  years  Dutch  silversmiths  have  made  beautiful 
embossed*  silver  plates,  boxes,  and  spoons.  Dutch  silver  is 
exported  to  many  lands. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  Amsterdam  has  been  famous  as  a 
diamond-cutting  center.  A great  number  of  the  world's  diamonds 
are  cut  by  the  expert  craftsmen  of  Amsterdam.  These  diamonds 
are  used  for  making  jewelry,  and  precision  tools  for  industry. 
During  World  War  II,  Amsterdam's  diamond  industry  declined. 
But  today  it  is  coming  back  to  its  prewar  greatness. 

Making  wooden  shoes  is  an  old  craft  still  practiced  in  Holland. 


Polishing  diamonds.  Expert  craftsmen  cut  and  polish  diamonds  for  jewelry  or  for  industrial  tools. 

The  Dutch  like  to  decorate  their  homes  with  objects  of  pewter, 
brass,  and  copper.  The  creation  of  articles  from  these  metals  has 
long  been  a Dutch  art.  Many  vases,  plates,  bowls,  and  souvenirs 
are  exported  to  countries  all  over  the  world. 

The  glass-blowing  industry  is  not  as  old  as  some  of  Holland's 
other  crafts,  but  it  has  gained  fame  in  recent  years.  The  design 
of  the  modern  Leerdam*  glassware  and  crystal  is  beautiful  and 
delicate.  It  shows  the  great  artistic  ability  of  Holland's  present- 
day  craftsmen. 

DO  YOU  KNOW — — — — 

1.  Select  figures  in  Rembrandt’s  painting  3.  Who  are  some  of  the  great  writers  of 

on  page  62  that  best  illustrate  his  skill-  Holland? 

ful  use  of  light  and  shadow.  4.  The  craftsmen  of  Holland  are  especially 

2.  Name  some  other  famous  Dutch  painters.  skilled  in  making  what  products? 
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PERMANENT  GRASSLANDS 


LAND  USE  IN  EACH  PROVINCE 


Grasslands  cover  half  of  Holland’s  area.  One  third  of  the  land  is  used  for  raising  field  crops. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

AGRICULTURE 

One  sixth  of  the  Dutch  people  make  a living  from  agriculture. 
These  people  have  very  small  farms.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
farms  are  less  than  twenty-five  acres  in  size.  Most  of  Holland’s 
farmers  are  specialists.  This  means  that  they  grow  one  kind  of 
crop,  and  they  try  to  develop  great  skill  in  growing  that  crop.  By 
specializing  in  this  way,  Holland’s  farmers  are  able  to  produce  a 
large  surplus  of  dairy  products,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  other 
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foods.  Food  products  make  up  about  one  third  of  Holland’s  total 
exports. 

The  maps  on  page  70  show  how  the  land  in  Holland  is  used. 
From  the  grasslands  map  you  can  see  that  over  half  of  the  land 
is  a permanent  grassland.  On  this  land  the  Dutch  raise  hay  crops 
and  graze  their  cattle  and  other  livestock.  Livestock  products, 
such  as  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  bring  the  farmers  of 
Holland  an  income  that  is  greater  than  the  income  from  all  other 
farm  products. 

About  a third  of  the  land  is  used  for  raising  field  crops.  The 
most  important  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
sugar  beets.  They  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  Holland.  Some  farmers 
raise  these  crops  for  their  seeds,  and  most  of  the  seeds  are 
exported.  But  a large  part  of  the  field  crops  must  be  fed  to  the 


Farmland  in  south  Limburg.*  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes  are  important  crops. 


many  cattle.  Because  Dutch  farmers  specialize  in  growing  many 
crops  for  export,  Holland  does  not  grow  enough  grain  for  the 
people  and  the  animals.  Therefore,  the  country  must  import 
large  amounts  of  wheat  for  bread,  and  corn  for  feeding  the  cattle. 

When  you  look  at  the  land-use  map  on  page  70,  you  will  see 
that  only  a very  small  area  of  land  is  used  for  horticulture.*  In 
Holland,  horticulture  includes  vegetable-growing,  fruit-farming, 
bulb-farming,  and  raising  ornamental*  plants  such  as  flowers, 
trees,  and  shrubs.  The  Dutch  are  known  the  world  over  for  their 
skill  in  raising  these  crops.  Most  of  the  horticultural  produce  is 
exported. 

In  the  provinces*  of  North  Holland*  and  South  Holland*  you 
will  see  field  after  field  of  beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other 

Hothouses  in  the  Westland,*  south  of  The  Hague.*  Here  many  vegetables  are  grown. 


vegetables.  The  growing  of  vegetables  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  horticulture  in  Holland.  South  of  The  Hague*  there  is 
a region  called  the  Westland.*  In  the  Westland  there  are  so  many 
hothouses  that  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  covered  with  glass. 
Hundreds  of  chimneys  rise  from  the  furnaces  that  heat  the  hot- 
houses. The  chimneys  make  the  Westland  look  more  like  a factory 
district  than  an  agricultural  region.  (See  picture  on  page  72.) 
In  the  Westland  hothouses,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  spin- 
ach, and  many  other  vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quantities. 

Fruit-farming  is  second  to  vegetable-growing  in  importance. 
The  largest  areas  of  orchards  are  in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland* 
and  Limburg.*  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  are  grown. 
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About  two  thousand  acres  of  Holland’s  land  is  used  for  raising 
fruit  in  hothouses.  In  many  Westland  hothouses,  grapes, 
peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruits  are  grown. 

Between  the  cities  of  Leiden"  and  Haarlem*  (See  map  on  page 
12.)  lies  the  famous  Dutch  bulb  district.  In  this  small  area, 
millions  of  flower  bulbs  are  grown  every  year.  In  the  early  spring 
you  can  see  fields  of  white,  yellow,  and  purple  crocuses.  A few 
weeks  later  the  hyacinths  are  in  bloom.  Still  later  comes  the 
time  for  the  narcissuses  and  daffodils.  And  finally  the  many- 
colored  tulips  cover  the  fields.  All  of  these  flowers  are  grown 
chiefly  for  their  bulbs,  which  are  very  popular  in  other  countries. 


Picking  grapes.  Much  fruit  is  raised  in  hothouses  in  Holland 


Tulips  are  sometimes  grown  in  hothouses.  Tulips  raised  for  bulbs  grow  in  fields. 


Holland  ships  millions  of  bulbs  abroad.  Every  year  many  of 
them  are  exported  to  America. 

Aalsmeer*  is  the  most  important  center  for  cut  flowers  and 
flowering  plants.  Flower  auctions  are  held  here  every  weekday. 
Barges  loaded  with  flowers  float  right  into  the  auction  hall, 
where  buyers  inspect  the  flowers  and  purchase  them.  Many  of  the 
flowers  sold  in  Aalsmeer  are  flown  to  other  countries.  In  the  New 
York  City  shops  you  may  see  beautiful  flowers  that  were  bought 
in  Holland  the  day  before. 

In  addition  to  bulbs  and  cut  flowers,  the  Dutch  grow  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  town  of  Boskoop*  (See  map  on  page  11 8.)  is 
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surrounded  by  nurseries/"  In  these  nurseries,  rhododendrons/" 
azaleas,  and  many  other  plants  are  grown  for  export. 

Dutch  farmers  use  large  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  enrich  their 
soils.  Many  farmers  attend  agricultural  schools.  Here  they  learn 
how  to  care  for  their  soil,  and  they  learn  new  methods  of  farming. 
Their  crops  are  constantly  being  improved  with  the  help  of 
government  research. 

do  you  know — — — 

1.  Use  the  maps  on  page  70  to  show  how  3.  Name  some  important  field  crops, 

much  land  is  used  for  hay  crops.  4.  On  the  map  on  page  1 2,  locate  the  cen- 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  different  vegetables  ters  of  the  Dutch  flower  bulb  industry,  the 

and  fruits  grown  in  Westland  hothouses.  cut  flower  industry,  and  the  nurseries. 


Cutting  wheat  on  a new  polder/ Many  farmers  use  modern  machinery. 


1 


Black-and-white  dairy  cattle  graze  in  the  pasture  of  a polder. * 


CHAPTER  TEN 

GRAZING 

If  you  travel  through  Holland  during  the  summer,  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  Dutch  countryside  you  will  see  green  pastures 
and  fields  of  hay.  Fine  black-and-white  cattle  graze  in  the  pas- 
tures. The  map  at  the  left  on  page  70  shows  that  over  half  of 


WHAT  HOLLAND  S FARMS  PRODUCE 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Products 


Cultivated  Farm  Crops  | | Horticultural*  Crops 


the  land  is  permanent  grassland.  Since  so  much  of  the  land  is 
used  for  grazing  and  raising  hay  crops,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  value  of  Holland’s  livestock  products  is  very  great.  The  chart 
on  page  77  shows  that  the  value  of  livestock  produce  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  branches  of  Dutch  agriculture  combined. 

Holland’s  climate  is  very  favorable  for  raising  cattle.  The 
temperatures  are  mild,  and  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall  throughout 
the  year.  Grass  grows  well  on  Holland’s  fertile  clay  soils.  Dutch 
farmers  use  large  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  keep  the  soils  producing 
good  crops. 

Most  of  Holland’s  cattle  are  dairy  cattle.  The  dairy  farms  are 
usually  located  in  the  polders?  Grass  grows  well  there,  and  some 

Milking  cows  in  a pasture.  Holland's  cows  produce  large  amounts  of  milk. 


Friesian-Holland  cattle.  During  the  winter,  cows  are  kept  in  well-built  barns. 

polders  are  too  wet  for  other  crops.  On  a dairy  farm  you  will  see 
a farmhouse  and  a large  barn,  which  is  often  attached  to  the 
house.  There  may  also  be  some  small  buildings.  Behind  the  build- 
ings stretch  the  acres  of  pastures  where  the  cattle  roam.  The 
pastures  are  surrounded  by  ditches,  which  drain  them  of  excess 
water. 

The  cattle  stay  out  in  the  pastures  day  and  night  during  the 
summer.  In  winter,  between  November  and  April,  they  are  kept 
in  clean,  well-built  barns.  The  barns  have  concrete  floors  and  a 
separate  stall  for  each  cow.  During  the  winter,  the  cows  are  fed 
hay  and  the  best  grain.  They  are  also  given  special  cakes  that 
contain  vitamins. 
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A dairy.  Here  cheese,  milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products  are  processed. 

Dutch  cattle  are  famous  for  the  large  amounts  of  milk  they 
give.  Each  year  Holland  ships  great  quantities  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  condensed  milk  to  other  countries.  The  Dutch  government 
has  set  high  standards  of  quality  for  these  products.  They  are 
checked  carefully  by  government  inspectors.  Only  the  best  prod- 
ucts are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  A large  part  of  Holland's 
income  is  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products. 

About  one  fourth  of  Holland's  milk  production  is  made  into 
cheese.  Some  farmers  make  cheese  on  their  own  farms.  However, 
most  of  Holland's  cheese  and  other  dairy  products  are  made  in 
large  dairies.  Many  of  these  dairies  are  owned  by  groups  of 
farmers. 
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You  will  enjoy  a visit  to  the  market  in  the  old  town  of  Alkmaar.* 
This  is  no  ordinary  market,  for  the  only  type  of  merchandise  sold 
is  cheese.  Thousands  of  round  cheeses,  particularly  the  famous 
Edam*  cheeses,  are  sold  there.  The  attendants  at  the  market 
wear  white  suits  and  colored  hats.  Buying  and  selling  take  place 
according  to  old  customs.  No  contracts  are  ever  signed.  The 
seller  and  the  buyer  agree  on  a price,  and  the  sale  is  completed 
with  a handclasp. 

Because  Holland  raises  fine  dairy  cattle,  farmers  in  other 
countries  want  to  buy  these  cows.  Dairy  farmers  in  many  lands 
buy  Dutch  cattle.  The  black-and-white  Friesian-Holland*  breed  is 


The  market  in  Alkmaar.*  Cheese  is  the  only  product  sold  at  this  interesting  market. 


A cattle  show.  Holland’s  cattle  are  chiefly  dairy  animals,  but  many  cattle  are  raised  for  beef. 

especially  well  known.  Animals  that  are  to  be  exported  must  be 
examined  by  government  inspectors.  Holland’s  cattle  are  chiefly 
dairy  animals,  but  many  beef  cattle  are  raised  also.  Meat  and 
meat  products  are  used  within  Holland  and  also  exported. 

In  addition  to  cattle,  Hollanders  raise  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses. 
There  is  only  one  breed  of  sheep.  This  is  the  Texel  sheep, 
which  originally  came  from  the  island  of  Texel*  in  northwestern 
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Holland.  (See  map  on  page  12.)  They  are  raised  both  for  their 
meat  and  their  wool,  which  is  very  long  and  strong.  Many  Dutch 
farmers  raise  pigs.  The  pigs  supply  pork  for  use  within  the 
country,  and  large  amounts  of  pork  products  are  exported.  Work 
horses  are  still  used  widely  on  Dutch  farms,  although  many 
farmers  use  tractors  and  other  machine-powered  equipment. 

— DO  you  know  — 

1 . What  conditions  in  Holland  are  favorable  3.  Describe  a typical  Dutch  dairy  farm, 

for  the  raising  of  cattle?  4.  Name  the  other  animals  important  in  the 

2.  What  famous  cheese  is  sold  at  the  old  grazing  industry  of  Holland.  Select  pic- 

market  town  of  Alkmaar?  tures  showing  the  Dutch  dairy  industry. 


Sheep  on  the  island  of  Texel.*  Texel  sheep  are  raised  for  both  meat  and  wool. 


A modern  brick  farmhouse  and  barn.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the  house  is  a large  barn 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

LIFE  ON  A FARM 

Piet  Dirksen  and  his  family  live  on  a farm  in  the  province*  of 
North  Brabant.*  Their  farmhouse  is  a low,  brick  building  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  roof  slants  sharply  so  the  heavy  rains  can 
easily  run  off.  The  tall  trees  that  surround  the  house  protect  it 
from  the  wind.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a small  orchard.  Attached 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  opening  into  the  large  kitchen,  is 
the  creamery.  Here  the  milk  is  strained  and  butter  is  made.  Ad- 
joining the  creamery  is  a barn  where  the  cows  are  kept  and  the 
hay  is  stored. 

The  Dirksens  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  kitchen.  They 
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Feeding  calves  on  a farm.  Part  of  the  milk  is  fed  to  the  calves. 


have  one  room  called  the  kamer  * It  is  used  as  a sitting  room 
on  Sundays  and  other  special  days.  It  is  also  used  as  a bedroom. 
There  is  another  room  called  the  mooie  kamer  * This  room  is 
used  only  for  special  occasions  such  as  weddings,  baptisms,  and 
funerals.  Here  the  family’s  finest  possessions  are  kept. 

In  summer  the  Dirksens  get  up  very  early.  Often  Father  is  up 
at  four  in  the  morning.  He  first  builds  a fire  in  the  big  kitchen 
stove.  Then  he  and  his  son  Mark  eat  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  Mark  and  his  father  feed  the  horses  in  the 
barn.  Then  they  milk  the  cows.  When  the  milking  is  done,  most  of 
the  milk  is  poured  into  big  metal  cans.  These  are  placed  at  the 
gate  of  the  farm.  Later  they  will  be  picked  up  and  taken  to  the 
big  dairy,  which  is  owned  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  farmers  sell  their  produce  to  the  dairy.  There,  products  such 
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as  butter  and  cheese  are  made  out  of  the  milk  collected  from  the 
farms.  These  products  are  sold,  and  the  dairy’s  profits  are  di- 
vided among-  the  farmers.  Most  of  the  Dirksen’s  income  is  from 
the  sale  of  dairy  products. 

Cans  of  milk.  The  milk  in  these  cans  will  be  hauled  to  a dairy  to  be  made  into  cheese  and  butter. 


Making  cheese.  In  some  places  cheese  is  still  made  at  home  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

While  Mark  and  his  father  have  been  working,  Mother  Dirksen 
and  her  two  daughters  have  been  busy.  They  have  made  fresh 
butter  from  the  milk  that  is  kept  for  their  own  use.  They  have 
also  prepared  a second  breakfast  for  the  men.  The  men  have 
worked  hard,  and  by  eight  o'clock  they  are  hungry  again.  Their 
second  breakfast  is  much  bigger  than  the  early  one.  Now  they 
have  porridge  and  bread  with  butter  and  cheese.  Sometimes  they 
have  potatoes.  Breakfast  is  eaten  quickly,  for  there  is  a great 
deal  to  do  on  the  farm. 

Today  the  children  will  help  harvest  the  rye.  The  rye  is  im- 
portant to  the  Dirksens,  for  they  make  their  bread  from  it.  Father 
harnesses  the  horses  to  the  mowing  machine,  and  the  work 
begins.  Mark  sits  on  the  machine  and  guides  the  horses  while 
Father  and  the  girls  rake  the  cut  grain  into  piles  and  tie  the  piles 
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Horses  pull  the  mowing  machine  across  the  field  to  cut  the  grain. 

into  small  bundles.  The  bundles  are  then  loaded  onto  a big  wagon 
and  taken  to  the  barn. 

The  Dirksens  raise  fodder  beets  as  well  as  rye  on  their  farm. 
The  beets  are  used  to  feed  the  cows  during  the  winter.  The  family 
also  raise  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

The  Dirksens  usually  have  a small  lunch  in  the  field.  In  the 
evening  they  have  a big  meal  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  They 
eat  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  many  potatoes.  For 
dessert  they  often  have  cold  porridge  or  big  pancakes  called 
pannekoeken.*  The  family  go  to  bed  early,  for  they  must  arise 
early  in  the  morning. 

Sunday  is  a very  special  day  for  the  Dirksens.  It  is  a day  of 
quiet  and  worship.  Each  Sunday  the  Dirksens  dress  in  their  best 
clothes  and  go  to  church.  In  some  parts  of  Holland  the  farmers 
and  fishermen  wear  special  costumes  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
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These  costumes  have  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  On  festival  days  the  Dirksens  dress  in  the  colorful  cos- 
tumes that  Father  Dirksen’s  grandparents  wore  many  years  ago. 


DO  YOU  KNOW' 


1 . Describe  the  home  of  the  Dirksen  family. 

2.  Why  do  Mark  and  his  father  have  a sec- 
ond breakfast?  In  what  ways  are  the  meals 
of  the  Dirksens  different  from  yours? 


3.  What  are  some  of  the  products  of  Piet 
Dirksen’s  farm? 

4.  What  do  the  Dirksens  usually  do  on  Sun- 
day? When  do  they  wear  folk  costumes? 


Eating  their  evening  meal.  Dutch  farm  families  usually  eat  in  the  kitchen 


Mining  coal.  The  coal  mines  of  southern  Limburg*  are  among  the  most  modern  in  Europe 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Coal  was  discovered  in  Holland  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  As  early  as  1130  a group  of  monks  who  lived  in  southeastern 
Limburg*  were  mining  a little  coal  from  the  bed  of  a small  river. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  Holland  began  to  make  use  of  her  coal  on  a large  scale.  For 
many  years  Holland  imported  coal  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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As  industry  increased  and  prices  rose,  the  country  began  to 
develop  the  coal  deposits  in  Limburg. 

Today  there  are  many  large  coal  mines  in  southern  Limburg. 
These  mines  are  very  important,  for  Holland  has  few  natural 
resources.  The  Limburg  mines  are  among  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  Europe.  They  produce  about  three  fourths  of  the  coal 
that  Holland  needs. 

Large  quantities  of  rock  salt  are  found  deep  in  the  earth  near 
Hengelo*  and  Boekelo*  in  the  province"5  of  Overijssel.*  (See  map 
on  page  99.)  If  you  visit  this  region,  you  will  hardly  know  that 

An  oil  field  in  Drenthe.*  Holland’s  oil  wells  supply  about  one  fourth  of  the  country’s  needs. 


it  has  an  important  mining  industry.  There  are  no  large  mining 
shafts  because  not  a person  goes  underground  to  get  the  salt  out. 
Instead,  water  is  used  to  mine  it.  With  a clever  system  of  pipes, 
hot  water  is  pumped  deep  into  the  ground.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
the  water.  Then  the  water  is  forced  back  up  and  evaporated  until 
only  the  salt  remains.  This  method  of  salt  mining  is  both  cheap 
and  efficient.  Salt  is  used  by  Holland's  industries  in  making  many 
chemicals.  Every  year  Holland  exports  large  amounts  of  salt. 

You  will  see  dozens  of  oil  derricks* in  the  province  of  Drenthe.* 
They  have  not  been  there  many  years.  Oil  was  discovered  in 
Drenthe  shortly  before  World  War  II.  But  the  Dutch  were  not 
able  to  develop  this  important  mineral  until  after  the  war.  Today 
the  production  of  oil  is  a booming  industry.  Holland's  oil  wells 
produce  about  one  fourth  of  the  oil  used  in  the  country.  Deposits 
of  natural  gas  have  also  been  found  in  Drenthe  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Overijssel,  which  is  south  of  Drenthe.  (See  map  on  page 
99.) 

Holland  has  a large  supply  of  clay.  Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  are 
made  from  this  clay.  Many  Dutch  houses  and  public  buildings  are 
built  of  bricks  and  have  tile  roofs.  Some  of  the  finest  pottery  in 
the  world  is  made  in  Holland. 

Nearly  every  small  port  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  its  own 
fishing  fleet.  The  fleet  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea*  and 
far  beyond.  Herring  is  the  most  important  catch.  The  Dutch 
people  love  to  eat  herring.  They  salt  or  pickle  it  to  make  it 
especially  tasty.  In  the  spring,  fish  vendors  with  their  little  carts 
stand  on  the  street  corners  of  the  big  cities.  You  will  often  see 
Dutch  people  stop  at  these  carts,  buy  a few  herring,  and  eat  them 
right  there.  People  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also  like  Dutch 
herring.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to  other  countries. 
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Fishermen  mend  their  nets  before  putting  out 
to  sea  to  catch  herring.  Nearly  every 
coastal  port  has  a fishing  fleet. 


Dutch  oysters  and  mussels"1  are  also  exported.  They  are  culti- 
vated in  special  beds  off  the  islands  of  the  province  of  Zeeland.* 
Fresh-water  fish  are  caught  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Holland. 
Many  people  fish  on  the  inland  waters  just  for  sport.  However, 
some  people  earn  a living  by  fishing  for  salmon  or  eel.*  Smoked 
eel  is  a specialty  of  the  Dutch,  and  many  eel  are  sold  to  other 
countries. 

There  are  only  a few  small  forests  in  Holland.  Most  of  these 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland*  and  Utrecht.*  Like  all 
countries,  Holland  needs  lumber  for  building  and  for  manufac- 
turing paper.  It  is  expensive  to  import  all  of  this  lumber,  so  the 

A fish  vendor’s  cart.  A passer-by  stops  to  purchase  and  eat  a few  salted  herring. 


A small  forest.  Many  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  poorer  soils  in  the  eastern  part  of  Holland. 


Dutch  take  very  good  care  of  their  forests.  The  government 
determines  how  much  lumber  can  be  cut  each  year.  When  a tree 
is  cut,  another  tree  is  planted  in  its  place.  Many  new  trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  poorer  soils  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  In  this  way  the  government  is  trying  to  increase  the 
forest  area  of  Holland. 

— —DO  YOU  KNOW -1 

1 . Locate  on  the  map  on  page  99  the  re-  Holland  export  to  other  countries? 

gions  where  coal,  salt,  oil,  and  natural  3.  In  what  provinces  are  most  of  Holland's 
gas  are  found.  forests  located?  Find  these  provinces  on 

2.  What  products  of  her  fishing  industry  does  the  land- use  map  on  page  70. 
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A coal  mine  in  Limburg."'  Holland’s  coal  mines  produce  about  three  fourths  of  the  coal  she  needs. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

INDUSTRY 

Holland,  like  her  neighbors,  is  an  industrial  nation.  About  two 
fifths  of  all  the  people  who  are  employed  in  Holland  work  in 
industry.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  many  people  as  work  in 
agriculture. 

The  metal  industry  is  the  largest  of  all  Dutch  industries.  It 
employs  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  people  who  work  in 
manufacturing.  Because  the  country  lacks  all  of  the  metal  ores, 
the  development  of  such  a large  metal  industry  has  been  a great 
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achievement.  Low  cost  sea  transportation  has  helped  to  make 
this  possible.  Holland  has  its  own  fleet  of  ships  to  carry  the  iron 
ore  and  other  basic  materials  needed  by  this  industry.  Much  of 
the  iron  ore  is  obtained  from  large  mines  in  northern  Sweden. 
(See  map  on  page  10.)  The  increasing  demand  for  Holland’s 
metal  products  has  also  helped  the  metal  industry  to  grow.  This 
industry  meets  the  country’s  need  for  dredging  equipment,  ships, 
locomotives,  and  other  large  machinery.  It  also  provides  the 
people  with  many  other  types  of  metal  products. 

If  you  visit  the  town  of  I Jmuiden,*  ( See  map  on  page  118. ) you 
will  see  large  blast  furnaces.  Iron  ore  imported  from  Sweden  is 

A steel  mill  at  IJmuiden.*  Barges  bring  iron  ore  from  Sweden  to  be  made  into  iron  and  steel. 


Industry  and  minerals.  Holland’s  largest  industry 
is  the  metals  industry.  Holland  has 
few  mineral  deposits. 


brought  from  IJmuiden  harbor  to  the  blast  furnaces.  Roaring 
fires  smelt  the  ore.  The  fires  are  fed  with  coke  made  from 
Holland's  own  coal.  In  the  steel  works  at  IJmuiden,  the  crude 
iron  is  processed  into  high-grade  steel.  (See  picture  on  page 
97. ) At  Arnhem*  there  are  great  tin-smelting  plants. 

Holland  is  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  nations.  It  has  more 
than  three  hundred  shipyards.  These  yards  specialize  in  building 
ships  according  to  the  exact  plans  of  independent  shipowners. 
They  build  vessels  of  all  types  and  sizes  including  passenger 
liners,  dredges,  tugs,  and  barges.  The  construction  of  floating 
derricks*  and  drydocks*  is  a vast  industry  in  itself. 

Railway  equipment  is  made  at  Utrecht,*  Haarlem,*  Amster- 
dam,* and  Hengelo.*  If  you  travel  to  Eindhoven,*  you  will  see  the 

The  great  Philips  factories  at  Eindhoven,*  where  electrical  equipment  is  manufactured. 
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great  Philips  factories.  (See  picture  on  page  98.)  There,  twenty- 
seven  thousand  people  work  in  manufacturing  many  kinds  of 
electrical  equipment.  Including  all  of  its  factories  in  Holland, 
Philips  gives  employment  to  about  forty  thousand  people. 

In  recent  years  the  Dutch  have  made  great  progress  in  manu- 
facturing chemicals.  Salt  and  coal  are  raw  materials  from  which 
many  kinds  of  chemicals  are  made.  Holland  is  fortunate  in  having 
both  of  these  minerals.  ( See  map  on  page  99. ) 

The  refining  of  crude  oil  is  a new  industry  in  Holland.  Oil  was 
discovered  in  Holland  only  a few  years  ago.  Today  the  largest 
oil  refinery  in  western  Europe  is  located  near  Rotterdam.* 


The  largest  oil  refinery  in  western  Europe  is  located  near  Rotterdam 
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Textile  mills.  Holland  manufactures  textiles  and  clothing  for  home  use  and  for  export. 

About  one  sixth  of  Holland’s  industrial  workers  are  employed 
in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries.  Most  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  for  these  industries  are  imported.  Holland  not  only 
manufactures  most  of  the  textiles  that  her  people  need,  but  she 
also  exports  large  quantities  to  other  countries.  Textiles 
account  for  about  one  sixth  of  Holland’s  industrial  exports. 

The  food-processing  industries  are  especially  important  to 
Holland  because  the  country  can  produce  most  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed.  More  than  eight  hundred  cheese  and  butter  fac- 
tories are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  There  are  condensed- 
milk  factories,  canning  factories,  and  factories  that  make  potato 
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flour.  Products  from  the  food-processing  industries  make  up  one 
fourth  of  the  country's  total  exports. 

Holland's  industries  import  inexpensive  raw  materials  and 
manufacture  them  into  valuable  products.  Some  of  these  raw 
materials  come  from  Holland’s  own  overseas  possessions.  Indus- 
try has  become  the  country's  most  important  source  of  wealth. 

p—  — —DO  YOU  KNOW  

1 . What  industries  are  shown  by  the  pictures  2.  Explain  how  Holland  developed  a large 
in  this  chapter?  Locate  as  many  of  these  metal  industry  without  any  ore  of  her  own. 

kinds  of  industries  as  possible  on  the  3.  Why  are  the  food-processing  industries 
map  on  page  99.  especially  important  to  Holland? 


A churning-room.  Butter  is  an  important  export  of  the  dairy  products  industry. 


Rotterdam*  is  the  most  important  port  in  Holland  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

TRADE  AND  PORT  CITIES 

Although  the  water  has  often  been  Holland’s  enemy,  it  has 
also  been  a helpful  friend.  The  sea  and  the  rivers  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Holland’s  trade  with  other 
nations.  Because  there  was  so  much  water  around  them,  it  was 
natural  that  many  Dutchmen  became  sailors  or  shipbuilders. 

The  goods  of  several  countries  pass  through  Holland.  The 
Rhine*  and  Meuse*  rivers  connect  Holland  with  the  countries  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  France.  Exports  from  these 
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Coastal  freighters  can  travel  on  the  large  canals  as  well  as  on  the  sea. 

countries  are  shipped  along  the  rivers  to  Dutch  ports.  Some  of 
the  freight  is  shipped  on  vessels  that  are  able  to  travel  on  the 
sea  as  well  as  on  the  rivers.  Most  of  the  freight  is  unloaded  from 
the  river  boats  and  put  into  ocean-going  ships  in  the  ports  of 
Rotterdam*  and  Amsterdam.*  Then  it  is  transported  to  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

Rotterdam  is  the  most  important  port  in  Holland  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best-equipped  ports 
in  Europe.  Rotterdam  is  located  on  a branch  of  the  Rhine  River. 
(See  map  on  page  12.)  It  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea*  by  a 
canal  called  the  New  Waterway.*  Ships  can  reach  the  sea 
through  the  New  Waterway  in  about  two  hours.  In  addition  to 
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Inland  waterways.  Boats  can  reach  most  parts 
of  Holland  on  its  great  network 
of  inland  waterways. 


The 
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handling*  a large  part  of  Holland’s  trade,  Rotterdam  is  an  inter- 
national* port.  It  is  a shipping  center  for  overseas  trade  with 
many  European  countries.  Each  year  over  fourteen  thousand  sea- 
going ships  enter  this  port.  It  handles  over  five  times  as  much 
ocean-going  traffic  as  does  Amsterdam. 

The  port  of  Amsterdam  is  second  to  Rotterdam  in  importance. 
Amsterdam  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  North  Sea 
Canal,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long.  The  North  Sea  Canal  has 
the  largest  ocean  locks*  in  the  world.  This  canal  is  deep  enough 
for  large  ocean-going  ships  to  travel  through  it  to  Amsterdam. 
Most  of  the  ships  entering  Amsterdam  fly  the  Dutch  flag. 

Holland  has  been  an  important  shipping  and  trading  center 

Locks*  on  the  North  Sea  Canal.  Large  ships  reach  Amsterdam*  through  the  North  Sea  Canal. 


The  harbor  at  Amsterdam.  Amsterdam  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea*  by  the  North  Sea  Canal. 

for  hundreds  of  years.  By  the  seventeenth  century  most  of  Hol- 
land’s wealth  was  coming  from  trade.  The  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam owned  many  ships.  They  sent  some  of  these  ships  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  bring  back  lumber  and  fish.  Some  ships  sailed  to 
the  countries  that  border  the  Mediterranean  Sea*  and  brought 
back  oils  and  fruits,  which  were  sold  in  northern  Europe. 

Trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies*  was  developed  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  Dutch  merchant  ships  brought  spices, 
sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and  tea  from  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  sold 
these  products  in  many  other  countries.  The  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  became  the  richest  in  the  world.  They  were  so  wealthy 
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that  they  were  able  to  lend  a large  sum  of  money  to  the  American 
colonies  during  their  fight  for  independence. 

Holland  is  still  a very  important  center  of  world  trade.  There 
are  many  large  import-export  houses  in  Holland  that  buy  and 
sell  raw  materials  and  products.  These  trading  firms  have 
branches  all  over  the  world.  They  make  money  by  buying  products 
from  one  country  and  selling  them  to  another  at  a profit.  Dutch 
merchant  ships  no  longer  transport  all  of  the  products  bought  by 
the  trading  firms.  Some  goods  are  carried  by  train  and  plane. 

But  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet  is  still  the  most  important  means 
of  transport  for  these  products. 

Today  many  countries  pay  the  Dutch  to  carry  goods  for  them. 

A large  import-export  house  in  Rotterdam.  Trading  houses  in  Holland  have  branches  all  over  the  worl» 
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Playing  shuffleboard  on  deck.  Dutch  ships  carry  passengers  to  many  parts  of  the  world 

Dutch  ships  carry  the  freight  of  other  countries  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dutch  trucks  haul  freight  to  many  cities  in  western 
Europe.  The  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  carries  freight  that  must  be 
delivered  quickly.  In  addition  to  carrying  freight,  Dutch  airplanes 
and  ocean-going  passenger  ships  carry  passengers  to  most  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Dutch  air  and  shipping  lines  are  well  known 
for  their  excellent  service. 

DO  YOU  KNOW — 

1.  Exports  and  imports  of  what  European  3.  How  did  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  be- 

! countries  pass  through  Holland  by  river?  come  wealthy  in  the  seventeenth  century? 

2.  What  are  the  two  most  important  Dutch  4.  Select  pictures  that  illustrate  the  ports 

ports?  Find  them  on  the  map  on  page  105.  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
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Railroads  and  highways.  Holland  has  an  excellent  system  of  rail  and  highway  transportation. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

The  Dutch  system  of  transportation  and  communication  serves 
not  only  Holland  itself,  but  it  also  reaches  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Dutch  trucks  haul  freight  all  over  western  Europe.  Dutch 
ships  and  airplanes  connect  Holland  with  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world. 

Holland  has  a great  network  of  rivers  and  canals.  The  map  on 
page  105  shows  the  waterways  that  are  wide  enough  and  deep 
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enough  for  use  by  ships  and  barges.  There  are  many  smaller 
canals  that  are  not  shown  on  the  map.  Altogether,  Holland  has 
about  five  thousand  miles  of  canals.  Nearly  half  of  Holland’s 
freight  is  carried  across  the  country  by  water. 

Dutch  ships  also  carry  freight  far  up  the  Rhine  River,*  serving 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  More  than  half  of 
all  the  Rhine  freight  is  carried  by  the  Dutch  Rhine  fleet  of  about 
five  thousand  ships. 

Nearly  every  town  in  Holland  can  be  reached  by  water.  Passen- 
ger boats  take  people  from  one  place  to  another.  Tourists  often 
take  pleasure  trips  on  the  inland  waterways.  They  can  see  a great 
deal  of  Holland  from  the  deck  of  a boat. 


Motor  yachts  on  a canal.  Nearly  every  town  in  Holland  can  be  reached  by  water. 


Rotterdam*  station.  Most  passenger  trains  are  streamlined,  and  they  travel  swiftly. 

The  small  country  of  Holland  has  the  sixth  largest  merchant 
fleet  in  the  world.  Holland’s  merchant  marine  carries  goods  for 
other  nations  as  well  as  for  Holland.  Almost  every  country  in  the 
world  is  reached  by  Dutch  ships. 

Holland  has  about  2,300  miles  of  railroads  as  compared  with  its 
5,000  miles  of  canals.  The  railroads  do  not  carry  as  much  freight 
as  the  canals.  They  are  more  important  for  their  passenger 
service.  You  will  enjoy  traveling  on  Holland’s  comfortable 
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The  Schiphol*  airport  near  Amsterdam*  is  Holland's  only  large  international  airport. 

passenger  trains.  Most  of  them  are  streamlined,  and  the  trains 
are  fast. 

Because  Holland  is  so  small,  there  is  little  need  for  air  transpor- 
tation within  its  borders.  But  the  Dutch  were  pioneers  in  interna- 
tional* flying.  The  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  the  oldest  commercial 
airline  in  the  world.  This  company  started  its  first  air  service  in 
1920.  Today  there  is  daily  passenger  service  between  New  York 
and  Schiphol,*  Amsterdam’s  beautiful  airport. 
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Holland  has  many  wide,  modern  highways.  (See  map  on  page 
110. ) As  you  travel  along  these  fine  roads,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
the  great  difficulty  the  Dutch  had  in  building  them.  In  western 
Holland  the  soil  is  soft  and  wet.  It  is  very  hard  to  build  good 
pavement  on  this  soil.  Sometimes  the  road  sinks  down  into  the 
marshy  soil  in  a few  years.  Dutch  engineers  have  found  good 
methods  for  building  strong  roads.  One  way  is  to  lay  a foundation 
of  logs  and  twigs.  Sand  is  poured  on  top  of  this.  Then  the  pave- 
ment is  laid.  A road  built  in  this  way  lasts  for  many  years. 

You  will  see  many  trucks,  cars,  and  bicycles  on  Holland's  roads. 

A modern  highway.  Dutch  engineers  are  able  to  build  strong  roads  on  Holland’s  soft,  wet  soil. 


The  Road  Patrol  changes  flat  tires  and  makes  emergency  repairs  for  motorists. 

The  trucks  transport  the  freight  within  Holland  that  is  not 
shipped  by  boat  or  train.  Dutch  trucks  also  take  goods  to  countries 
throughout  western  Europe. 

If  you  have  a flat  tire  on  one  of  the  highways,  a man  on  a yellow 
motorbike  will  stop  and  offer  to  repair  it  for  you.  These  men 
are  officers  of  Holland’s  Road  Patrol.  This  patrol  gives  every 
kind  of  service  to  motorists  free  of  charge. 

Although  many  Dutch  people  own  cars,  the  most  popular  means 
of  transportation  in  Holland  is  the  bicycle.  It  is  both  easy  and 
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Bicycles  on  an  Amsterdam  street.  City  streets  in  Holland  are  crowded  with  bicycles. 

pleasant  to  bicycle  through  this  flat  land.  After  the  schools  and 
the  offices  have  closed  in  the  afternoons,  the  city  streets  are 
jammed  with  bicycles.  Many  bicycle  paths  have  been  built  along 
the  highways  to  prevent  traffic  tie-ups. 

There  is  one  radio  for  every  seven  persons  in  Holland.  Radio 
owners  must  have  a license,  for  which  they  pay  a small  yearly 
fee.  No  commercials  break  into  the  programs.  Different  religious 
and  political  groups  put  on  the  programs.  These  groups  receive 
equal  shares  of  the  license  tax,  which  partly  pays  for  the  pro- 
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grams,  so  there  is  no  need  to  earn  money  by  advertising.  Television 
is  still  very  new  in  Holland,  and  few  people  own  television  sets. 

The  Dutch  Postal  Department  operates  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  in  addition  to  the  mail  services.  In  Holland  you  can 
dial  every  part  of  the  country  on  the  telephone  without  the  help 
of  an  operator. 

— — DO  YOU  KNOW — — — 

1.  Use  the  pictures  in  the  chapter  to  show  3.  Why  has  it  been  difficult  for  the  Dutch 

different  ways  of  travel  in  Holland.  to  build  good  highways  in  Holland?  ; 

2.  Using  the  maps  on  pages  105  and  110,  4.  What  is  the  most  popular  means  of  trans- 
describe Holland's  transportation  system.  portation  in  Holland? 


A radio  studio  at  Hilversum.*  Radio  programs  are  provided  by  religious  and  political  groups. 
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Density  of  the  Population 


• 20,000  to  50,000 

• 50,000  to  100,000 
■ 100,000  to  200,000 
O Over  200,000 

a Other  cities  mentioned  in  text 


► Dark  areas  indicate  denser 
populations. 


Den  Helder 


Cities  and  population.  Holland’s  largest  cities  and  densest  population  are  in  North  and  South  Holland! 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

CITIES  OF  HOLLAND 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  in  Holland  live  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  map  at  the  left  above  shows  you  where  the  Dutch  cities 
are  located  and  about  how  many  people  live  in  each.  On  the  other 
map,  the  darkest  area  shows  the  parts  of  Holland  that  have  the 
densest  population.  More  than  two  fifths  of  Holland's  people  live 
in  the  provinces*  of  North  Holland*  and  South  Holland.*  In  these 
two  western  provinces  Holland's  three  largest  cities  are  located. 
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These  are  Amsterdam,*  Rotterdam,*  and  The  Hague.*  Amster- 
dam, the  capital,  is  the  biggest  city  in  Holland,  but  it  has  fewer 
than  a million  people.  It  has  a population  of  859,000.  Rotterdam 
is  the  next  largest  city  with  705,000  people.  The  Hague  is  the 
third  largest, with  591,000  people.  Most  Hollanders  live  in  the 
many  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

In  most  Dutch  cities  the  center  of  town  is  the  oldest  section. 
Here  you  will  see  winding,  tree-lined  canals  and  narrow,  cobble- 
stone streets.  Long  rows  of  narrow,  brick  houses  border  the 
canals  and  streets.  Most  city  houses  are  built  of  red  brick  and 
have  red  tile  roofs.  Sometimes  the  bricks  are  painted  white. 

Amsterdam*  has  more  than  four  hundred  canals  that  reach  into  most  parts  of  the  city. 


Nearly  every  house  has  a little  garden,  either  behind  or  in  front 
of  it.  Most  of  the  old  houses  have  gables"1  that  look  like  steps 
meeting  at  the  top  of  the  roof.  (See  picture  on  page  119.)  Many 
old  houses  are  decorated  with  beautiful  sculpture. 

The  shopping  and  business  district  is  usually  near  the  center 
of  town.  Large  department  stores,  banks,  and  office  buildings 
have  been  built  along  the  busy  main  streets.  There  are  few  tall 
buildings  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  build  them  on  Holland's 
soft  soil.  Even  the  large  office  buildings  rarely  have  more  than 
seven  or  eight  stories. 

In  the  newer  parts  of  town  you  will  often  see  wide  streets  and 
modern  homes.  In  many  cities  there  are  large  apartment  build- 
ings with  beautiful  gardens  around  them.  Some  of  the  buildings 

Houses  in  The  Hague.*  Most  city  houses  are  built  of  bricks  and  have  roofs  of  tile. 
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The  Royal  Palace  and  the  New  Church  stand  on  the  Dam  Square,*  in  the  heart  of  Amsterdam. 


are  built  of  brick,  but  many  are  made  of  concrete. 

Amsterdam  is  built  around  the  Dam  Square,*  a large  square 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Around  the  square,  many  shaded  canals 
wind  in  circles.  These  canals  cut  the  city  into  more  than  a hundred 
islands,  all  connected  by  bridges.  You  can  take  a boat  trip  on 
one  of  these  canals  to  Amsterdam's  busy  harbor,  where  thousands 
of  ocean-going  vessels  dock  each  year. 

On  the  Dam  Square  stand  two  of  Amsterdam's  most  famous 
buildings.  One  is  the  Royal  Palace,  which  the  royal  family  uses 
only  for  formal  occasions.  The  other  is  the  New  Church.  Here 
all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Holland  are  inaugurated.* 
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The  Rijksmuseum,*  in  Amsterdam,  contains  many  paintings  by  Rembrandt*  and  other  famous  artists. 

Amsterdam  is  one  of  the  art  centers  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  famed  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.*  There 
are  two  large  art  galleries  in  the  city.  The  Rijksmuseum*  has 
many  of  Rembrandt's*  paintings.  The  Municipal  Museum  has  a 
large  collection  of  van  Gogh's*  paintings.  The  works  of  many 
other  famous  artists  can  also  be  seen  in  these  museums. 

Rotterdam  is  located  on  a branch  of  the  Rhine  River.*  (See 
map  on  page  12.)  It  is  the  largest  port  in  Holland. The  city  is 
always  bustling  with  activity.  Huge  ocean  liners,  Rhine  barges, 
and  small  tugboats  steam  busily  in  its  immense  harbor.  Much 
of  the  port  and  a large  part  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  the 
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Germans  during*  World  War  II.  The  port  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  But  in  the  city  there  are  still  big,  open  spaces  where 
beautiful  mansions  and  large  office  buildings  once  stood.  The 
Dutch  people  are  working  hard  to  rebuild  Rotterdam.  In  a few 
years  it  will  be  the  most  modern  city  in  Holland. 

A short  drive  from  Rotterdam  brings  you  to  The  Hague.  (See 
map  on  page  12.)  This  city  was  originally  a forest  where  the 
counts*  of  Holland  had  a hunting  lodge.  Although  Amsterdam  is 
the  capital,  The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government.  The 
official  royal  residence  and  most  of  the  government  buildings 
are  here.  The  Dutch  Parliament*  meets  once  each  year  in  the 

A new  factory  in  Rotterdam.*  A large  part  of  this  city  was  destroyed  in  World  War  II. 


Knights’  Hall,*  which  was  built  by  a count  of  Holland  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

One  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in  The  Hague  is  the  Peace 
Palace.  (See  the  picture  below.)  This  beautiful  building  was 
built  with  money  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  American 
steel  manufacturer.  Today  the  Peace  Palace  houses  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.* 


■ — -DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Locate  on  the  cities  map  on  page  1 18  the  Dutch  town.  In  what  part  of  the  town  is 

three  largest  cities  in  Holland.  In  what  this  section  usually  located? 

provinces  are  they  found?  3.  What  are  some  of  the  famous  buildings 

2.  Describe  the  old  section  of  a typical  and  museums  in  Amsterdam? 


The  Peace  Palace  in  The  Hague  is  now  the  headquarters  for  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
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Holland’s  overseas  territory.  Very  little  of  Holland’s  overseas  territory  is  left. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

HOLLAND’S  OVERSEAS  POSSESSIONS 

Between  Malaya"5  and  Australia*  is  a large  group  of  rich  and 
beautiful  islands  that  are  called  the  East  Indies.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  had  been  sailing  to  the 
East  Indies  and  bringing  back  spices.  In  those  days,  spices  were 
very  valuable  because  they  were  used  for  preserving  food  as  well 
as  for  seasoning  it.  Dutch  merchants  sent  ships  to  Portugal  to 
get  the  spices,  which  they  sold  at  high  profits  in  northern  and 
western  Europe.  Then  the  Portuguese  ports  were  closed  to  Dutch 
ships,  and  the  spice  supply  was  cut  off. 

The  Dutch  decided  to  sail  to  the  Indies  and  bring  back  the 
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Natives  of  Surinam,*  in  South  America.  Surinam  is  now  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

spices  themselves.  Many  traders  sailed  to  the  islands.  But  there 
was  so  much  competition  among  them  that  the  profit  was  small. 
So,  in  1602,  the  Dutch  government  granted  a charter  to  a group 
of  Amsterdam*  merchants.  This  charter  allowed  them  to  organize 
one  large  company,  called  the  United  East  India  Company.  Its 
purpose  was  to  gain  profits  from  trade  with  the  East  Indies. 

The  company  sent  out  a fleet  of  ships  to  the  Indies.  But  Portu- 
gal and  England  had  already  set  up  trading  posts  on  the  islands. 
Gradually,  the  Dutch  drove  the  Portuguese  and  the  English 
from  the  Indies.  Then  the  Dutch  had  the  trade  of  the  Indies  all 
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to  themselves.  Men  from  Holland  came  over  to  govern  the  islands. 

The  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  brought  back  to  Holland 
spices,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  many  other  materials.  They  sold 
these  products  to  countries  in  Europe  for  very  high  prices.  The 
East  India  Company  grew  wealthy  and  powerful.  The  port  of 
Amsterdam  was  a world  trading  center.  Holland  became  one 
of  the  wealthiest  nations  in  Europe. 

The  East  India  Company  sent  out  other  expeditions  to  seek 
new  lands.  Many  were  discovered  by  Dutch  sea  captains.  Abel 
Tasman,*  a famous  Dutch  navigator,*  discovered  New  Zealand* 


A bauxite  works.  Surinam  supplies  much  bauxite  from  which  aluminum  is  made. 

~ 'vm 


and  Tasmania,*  which  was  named  for  him.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany set  up  trading  posts  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere.* 

The  great  success  of  the  trade  in  the  East  encouraged  Dutch 
merchants  to  trade  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.*  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  formed  for  this  purpose.  This  company 
founded  many  trading  posts  in  North  and  South  America.  One 
of  these  posts  was  New  Amsterdam,  later  called  New  York  City. 
In  New  York  City  today  you  will  still  see  many  names  that  have 
come  from  the  Dutch.  One  of  these  is  Wall  Street.*  This  name 

Willemstad"  is  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles,*  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.* 


A street  in  Willemstad,  the  most  modern  city  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

comes  from  the  Dutch  wal*  or  wall,  which  surrounded  the  old  fort 
at  New  Amsterdam.  From  North  America  the  Dutch  brought 
back  furs,  lumber,  and  grain.  Sugar  and  tobacco  were  brought 
to  Holland  from  South  America. 

The  East  and  West  India  companies  governed  their  overseas 
possessions  for  many  years.  But  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  trading  companies  ceased  to  exist.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernment then  managed  the  affairs  of  the  overseas  possessions. 

The  government  was  interested  not  only  in  trading  but  also  in 
strengthening  the  territories.  The  Dutch  helped  the  natives  a 
great  deal,  particularly  those  in  the  East  Indies.  They  taught 
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A school  in  Curacao/  The  Dutch  established  schools,  colleges,  and  courts  in  their  territories. 

them  how  to  mine  their  natural  resources  and  how  to  grow  better 
crops.  Schools,  colleges,  and  a system  of  courts  were  established. 

In  the  East  Indies  there  are  modern  factories  that  were  built  by 
the  Dutch. 

Today  only  a few  of  Holland's  vast  overseas  possessions  are 
left.  Many  of  the  territories  were  lost  to  other  countries.  Holland's 
richest  possessions,  the  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  became  the 
independent  nation  of  Indonesia*  in  1949.  Only  the  western  part 
of  New  Guinea,*  called  Netherlands  New  Guinea,*  remains  under 
Dutch  rule.  (See  map  on  page  125.) 
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Holland  has  two  other  territories  which  are  now  part  of  the 
Dutch  kingdom.  These  are  the  Netherlands  Antilles*  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,*  and  Surinam*  in  South  America.  In  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  the  most  important  island  is  Curasao.*  This  island  has 
many  large  oil  refineries.  Surinam  supplies  many  countries  with 
bauxite,  the  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made. 

— — DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Name  the  early  Dutch  trading  companies  2.  Locate  Holland’s  present-day  overseas 
that  established  trading  posts  in  the  East-  territories  on  the  map  on  page  125. 

ern  and  Western  hemispheres.  For  what  3.  What  are  some  of  the  products  of  Suri- 
products  did  each  company  trade?  nam  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles? 


An  oil  refinery.  The  principal  industry  of  Curagao  is  the  refining  of  oil. 


This  mound  of  rock  in  Drenthe*  was  made  by  early  people  about  2000  B.C, 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS 

Many  centuries  ago  the  land  that  is  now  Holland  was  inhabited 
by  primitive  tribes.  Little  is  known  about  these  early  inhabitants. 
Historians  believe  that  they  lived  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Food  was  obtained  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  used  crude  stone 
weapons  and  tools. 

About  three  thousand  years  ago,  Celtic  tribes*  settled  in 
Holland.  While  the  Celts  were  settling  in  Holland,  various  Ger- 
manic tribes*  migrated  into  central  Europe.  They  entered  north- 
ern Holland  and  came  as  far  south  as  the  Rhine.*  They  drove 
the  Celts  southward. 


V 
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A Roman  settlement  in  southern  Limburg.*  The  Romans  came  into  Holland  about  57  B.C. 


The  customs  of  the  Celts  and  the  Germans  were  very  different. 
The  Celts  wore  colorful  clothing  and  golden  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets. They  lived  in  walled  towns,  and  built  many  roads  and 
bridges.  The  Celts  lived  by  hunting,  cattle-raising,  and  farming. 
The  Germanic  tribes  were  wild  and  independent.  They  lived 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  were  organized  into  many 
independent  tribes  who  were  hostile  to  each  other.  The  tribes 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  living  in  temporary  mud  huts. 
Their  clothing  was  made  from  the  skins  of  animals. 

When  Caesar*  brought  his  Roman  soldiers  into  Holland,  in  57 
B.C.,  he  found  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes  living  there.  The 
Romans  built  well-fortified*  naval  stations  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  From  these  stations  they  attacked  the  tribes  and 
conquered  many  of  them.  In  69  A.D.  a northern  tribe  called  the 
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Batavi*  revolted  against  the  Roman  conquerors.  The  Batavi  are 
remembered  as  the  first  people  in  Holland  who  fought  for 
freedom. 

The  Romans  brought  a new  civilization  to  Holland.  They  intro- 
duced many  of  their  own  customs  and  their  own  system  of  laws. 
They  built  forts,  towns,  and  highways.  The  Romans  ruled  Holland 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Roman  rule  began  to 
weaken.  At  this  time  other  Germanic  tribes,  called  Franks,* 
invaded  Holland.  With  the  decline  of  Roman  authority,  it  was 

A medieval*  castle.  In  the  Middle  Ages,*  the  rulers  built  great  castles  tor  protection. 


The  old  water  gate  at  Amersfoort,*  in  Utrecht,*  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

easy  for  the  Franks  to  force  their  way  into  Holland.  The  Frankish 
tribes  were  unified  later  under  a strong  king  named  Clovis.* 
Clovis  and  his  successors  extended  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
to  include  what  is  now  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  western 
Germany. 

After  Clovis  died,  there  was  no  strong  ruler  to  hold  the  king- 
dom together.  Late  in  the  eighth  century  the  Franks  were  again 
united  under  the  great  King  Charlemagne.*  Under  the  rule  of 
Charlemagne  most  of  the  people  of  Holland  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  Trade  and  industry  developed.  During  his  reign, 
there  was  a period  of  prosperity.  But  after  Charlemagne’s  death, 
his  empire  was  divided  among  his  grandsons,  and  the  Frankish 
kingdom  was  weakened.  Little  attention  was  given  to  defending 
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the  country.  When  the  Northmen*  invaded  Holland  in  the  ninth 
century,  they  met  little  opposition. 

The  Northmen  raided  the  country,  killing  the  people  and  burn- 
ing farms  and  villages.  Thieves  and  bandits  freely  roamed  the 
countryside.  This  was  also  a time  of  terrible  floods.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  people  began  to  look  to  strong  local  rulers  for 
aid  and  protection.  These  rulers  became  known  as  lords,  or 
noblemen.  Each  lord  built  a huge,  fortified*  castle  on  his  land. 
The  peasants  built  their  homes  near  the  castle.  In  exchange  for 
protection,  they  promised  to  obey  the  lord.  They  had  to  work  for 
him  and  pay  him  taxes  and  rents. 

Each  lord  lived  in  his  large  castle.  The  peasants  lived  in  little 
wooden  huts  clustered  around  the  castle.  The  huts  had  thatched 
roofs  and  often  had  only  one  room.  The  family  slept  on  beds  of 
straw  on  the  dirt  floor.  Life  for  the  peasant  was  hard.  He  had  to 
do  all  the  work  on  the  lord's  estate.  If  the  land  on  which  he 
worked  was  transferred  to  another  lord,  the  peasant  went  with 
the  land.  He  was  little  more  than  a slave. 

By  the  eleventh  century,  towns  were  growing  up  around  the 
castles.  The  medieval*  towns  were  surrounded  by  walls  to  protect 
them  from  attack.  Many  houses  were  crowded  within  these  walls. 
The  streets  of  the  towns  were  narrow,  crowded,  and  dirty. 

Many  of  Holland's  towns  were  built  near  the  sea.  The  harbors 
of  Dutch  towns  were  improved  and  enlarged.  The  Dutch  became 
expert  shipbuilders  and  traders. 

The  towns  became  important.  The  townspeople  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  ruled  by  the  noblemen,  and  many  towns  revolted. 
The  townspeople  forced  the  lords  to  give  the  towns  written  agree- 
ments, called  charters.  These  charters  stated  the  rights  of  the 
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The  town  gate  of  Maastricht*  in  the  province 
of  Limburg.*  Maastricht  is  a town  that 
dates  back  to  Roman  times. 


people  and  the  rules  for  governing*  the  towns.  The  noblemen  lost 
control  over  the  people.  The  merchants  and  the  shipowners  then 
became  the  most  important  men  in  the  country.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Holland  was  on  its  way  to  becoming 
an  important  nation. 

r— — — — — DO  YOU  KNOW 

1 . Describe  the  early  Celtic  and  Germanic  3.  During  the  reign  of  what  great  Frankish 

tribes  that  settled  in  Holland.  ruler  did  Holland  enjoy  prosperity? 

2.  What  did  the  Romans  bring  to  the  civili-  4.  Describe  the  Dutch  medieval  towns.  How 

zation  of  Holland?  did  they  gain  their  freedom  from  nobles? 


Warehouses  built  during  the  seventeenth  century  stand  beside  an  Amsterdam*  canal. 


William  of  Orange-Nassau*  was  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  rebellion  against  Spain  in  1568. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

HOLLAND  BECOMES  A NATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  land  that  is 
now  Holland  and  Belgium  was  a group  of  small,  independent 
states.  Gradually  these  states  came  under  the  control  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,*  and  his  successors.  It  was  under  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  that  the  small  states  were  unified  under  a central 
government.  With  the  unifying  of  the  states,  a feeling  of  unity 
developed  among  the  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Charles  V*  became 
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the  ruler  of  Holland.  Charles  was  also  Holy  Roman  Emperor* 
and  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1555  Charles  gave  Holland  to  his  son 
Philip.  The  following  year  Philip  also  became  the  king  of  Spain. 
He  was  known  as  Philip  IP  of  Spain. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformation*  was  sweeping 
over  Europe.  Many  people  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church*  sought  reforms,  or  changes,  in  the  church.  Gradually 
these  people  broke  away  from  the  church.  They  established  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religious  worship.  These  people  were  called 
Protestants,*  and  their  religion  was  known  as  Protestantism. 

When  Philip  became  the  ruler  of  Holland,  many  Dutch  people 
had  already  become  Protestants.  Philip  had  been  educated  as  a 
Spaniard,  and  he  was  a loyal  Catholic.*  He  did  not  understand 
Dutch  ways,  and  he  refused  to  learn  the  Dutch  language.  He 
took  away  many  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  people.  Philip  was 
determined  to  stamp  out  Protestantism,  and  he  had  many  Protes- 
tants severely  punished. 

The  Dutch  resented  this  loss  of  their  rights,  and  in  1568  they 
revolted  against  Philip's  rule.  This  revolt  against  Spain  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighty  Years'  War*  for  freedom.  The  leader  of 
the  rebellion  was  William  of  Orange-Nassau.*  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  House  of  Orange*  in  Holland. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  much  stronger  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north.  In  1579  the  southern  provinces*  proclaimed  their 
loyalty  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  seven  northern  provinces  then 
signed  the  Union  of  Utrecht.*  By  this  union  they  promised  to 
help  each  other  in  the  war  against  Spain.  Two  years  later  these 
united  provinces  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain.  But 
Spain  did  not  recognize  their  independence  until  1648.  In  that 
year  the  Peace  of  Westphalia*  was  signed,  and  the  Eighty  Years' 
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The  Great  Church  of  Haarlem*  was  completed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  a fine  example  of 
Dutch  architecture  of  the  period. 


Hugo  Grotius,*  a Dutch  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  international  * law. 

War  was  ended.  Holland  was  a free  nation. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  often  called  Holland's  Golden  Age. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  new  nation  was  one 
of  the  world’s  most  powerful  countries.  Trade  and  shipping 
brought  huge  profits.  Holland  gained  many  rich  overseas  posses- 
sions in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.* 

The  Golden  Age  was  also  a period  of  progress  in  science  and 
the  arts.  Rembrandt,*  Hals,*  and  many  other  famous  painters 
lived  during  this  time.  (See  pages  63  and  65. ) Hugo  Grotius*  was 
a famous  Dutch  lawyer.  He  wrote  a book  which  laid  the  founda- 
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tion  for  the  science  of  international  law.*  Anton  van  Leeuwen- 
hoek* was  a scientist  who  achieved  world  fame.  He  made  im- 
portant discoveries  about  microbes,*  with  microscopes  that  he 
made  himself. 

Holland  was  rich  and  powerful  in  the  Golden  Age.  Many  other 
European  nations  envied  her,  and  Holland  was  involved  in  many 
wars.  Some  of  these  wars  were  fought  to  protect  Holland's  over- 
seas possessions.  Many  possessions  were  lost.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  the  country  declined.  Political  differences  split  the 
country,  and  the  government  became  weak.  In  1795  French 
troops  marched  into  Holland.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  forced 
to  flee  to  England. 

In  1806  the  brother  of  Napoleon*  became  King  of  Holland,  and 
four  years  later  Holland  became  part  of  the  French  empire.  But 
after  Napoleon's  defeat  in  1813,  the  Dutch  throne  was  offered 

The  Dutch  steamship  “Curacao”  was  the  first  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  under  its  own  steam. 


Queen  Wilhelmina*  was  one  of  Holland’s  greatest  and  best-loved  rulers 


to  a prince  of  Orange.  He  accepted,  and  he  later  became  King 
William  I * of  Holland.  In  1814  all  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  united  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
1830  the  southern  provinces  broke  away  from  this  union  and 
formed  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Since  then,  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  been  separate  nations. 

Under  Dutch  rulers  Holland  once  again  prospered.  Industries 
were  established  and  grew  rapidly.  Holland's  overseas  possessions 
were  developed.  Holland  had  more  than  one  hundred  years  of 
peace. 

In  1890  Wilhelmina*  succeeded  to  the  Dutch  throne.  Since  she 
was  not  of  age,  her  mother  ruled  until  Wilhelmina’s  inauguration,* 
in  1898.  Under  Wilhelmina’s  leadership  Holland  remained  neutral 
during  World  War  I.  But  during  World  War  II  Holland  was 
invaded  by  German  armies.  The  country  was  occupied  by  German 
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Rebuilding  Rotterdam,*  which  was  heavily  damaged  in 
World  War  II.  When  it  is  completely  rebuilt, 
it  will  be  Holland’s  most  modern  city. 


troops  for  five  years.  Many  Dutch  people  were  killed.  Industries 
and  harbor  buildings  were  destroyed.  Several  low  parts  of  the 
country  were  flooded,  and  the  damage  was  great. 

When  Germany  was  defeated,  in  1945,  Holland  was  free  once 
more.  Immediately  the  Dutch  began  the  huge  task  of  rebuilding 
their  country.  Today  Holland  has  almost  recovered  from  the  war. 

In  1948  Queen  Juliana* became  the  ruler  of  Holland.Under  her 
reign  the  country  is  prospering.  As  a member  of  the  United 
Nations*  and  of  NATO,*  Holland  is  working  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  toward  a lasting  peace. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Under  what  rulers  were  Holland  and  Bel-  3.  Why  is  the  seventeenth  century  often 

gium  united  in  the  fourteenth  century?  called  Holland’s  Golden  Age? 

2.  Explain  why  the  Dutch  people  revolted  4.  Who  became  Holland’s  queen  in  1898? 

against  Philip  II  of  Spain  in  1568.  Who  is  the  present  queen? 


Queen  Juliana*  speaks  at  the  opening  session  of  Parliament*  in  the  Knights’  Hall 


Soestdijk  Palace  was  modernized  and  furnished  as  a wedding  gift  to  Juliana* from  her  people 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 

GOVERNMENT 

Queen  Juliana*  is  the  head  of  the  Dutch  government.  She  lives 
at  Soestdijk  Palace  in  the  little  town  of  Soestdijk*  with  her 
husband,  Prince  Bernhard,*  and  their  four  daughters.  Queen 
Juliana  is  loved  and  respected  by  her  people. 

Although  Holland  is  governed  by  a queen,  it  is  still  a democratic 
nation.  Holland  has  a constitution  just  as  we  do  in  the  United 
States.  The  Dutch  constitution  is  very  old.  Parts  of  it  were  first 
written  in  1579,  when  the  seven  northern  provinces  signed  the 
Union  of  Utrecht.* 
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Most  of  the  actual  work  of  the  government  is  done  by  the 
Cabinet.*  At  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  is  the  prime  minister,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  queen.  He  is  usually  a member  of  the  political 
party  that  has  the  most  members  in  Parliament.*  The  prime 
minister  selects  the  ministers  who  will  serve  with  him  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  chooses  them  from  the  various  political  parties  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  Each  minister  is  in  charge  of  a govern- 
mental department. 

The  Dutch  Cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  voters  for  the  entire 
government.  The  Cabinet  proposes  most  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
country  is  governed.  Each  new  law  is  discussed  by  the  whole 
Cabinet  and  then  given  to  the  Council  of  State  for  further  study. 
The  Council  of  State  is  a group  of  men  who  advise  the  Cabinet. 


The  Queen  leaves  the  Knights’  Hall*  after  the  opening  of  the  Staten-Generaal.* 


The  Second  Chamber  of  the  Staten-Generaal.  Laws  proposed  by  the  Cabinet*  are  first  voted  on  here. 

After  the  Council  of  State  has  approved  the  law,  it  is  presented 
to  the  Parliament.  The  Dutch  Parliament,  called  the  Staten- 
Generaal*  meets  in  the  Knights’  Hall*  in  The  Hague*  for  its 
opening  session.  Each  year  the  queen  opens  the  first  session 
of  the  Staten-Generaal  with  a speech.  In  this  speech  she  reviews 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and  announces  the  new 
program. 

The  Staten-Generaal  consists  of  two  houses,  the  First  Cham- 
ber and  the  Second  Chamber.  A law  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Cabinet  is  first  voted  on  by  the  Second  Chamber.  If  it  wishes, 
the  Second  Chamber  may  make  changes  in  the  law  before  approv- 
ing it.  The  law  then  goes  to  the  First  Chamber  for  further  study. 
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The  royal  family  at  the  palace  at  Soestdijk.*  The  royal  family  is  beloved  by  its  people. 


After  the  First  Chamber  accepts  the  law,  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  queen  before  it  can  go  into  effect.  The  Cabinet  sees  that  the 
law  is  carried  out. 

Many  different  political  parties  are  represented  in  the  Staten- 
Generaal.  At  each  election  the  Dutch  people  can  vote  for  candi- 
dates of  ten  or  more  parties.  The  result  is  that  the  opinions  of 
many  different  groups  of  people  are  represented  in  the  Staten- 
Generaal.  One  party  seldom  has  a majority.  In  order  to  pass  a 
bill,  several  political  parties  must  agree  upon  it.  The  queen  does 
not  take  sides,  and  she  does  not  belong  to  any  party. 
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Like  the  United  States,  Holland  has  a system  of  courts.  These 
courts  enforce  the  laws  made  by  the  Staten-Generaal.  They  see 
that  the  people  abide  by  the  Dutch  constitution  and  obey  the  laws. 
Holland's  highest  court  is  the  High  Council.  The  work  of  the 
High  Council  is  similar  to  that  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

The  Dutch  constitution  states  that  all  persons  over  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  must  vote.  In  Holland,  voting  is  a duty.  Be- 
cause everyone  votes  as  he  wishes,  the  government  truly  repre- 
sents all  the  people.  The  people  vote  for  their  representatives  in 
the  Staten-Generaal  and  for  members  of  their  local  governments. 

The  larger  unit  of  local  government  is  the  province.*  Holland 
is  divided  into  eleven  provinces.  (See  map  on  page  12.)  The 
provinces  of  Holland  have  their  own  governments  as  our  states 


Government  buildings  at  The  Hague,*  where  the  work  of  government  is  carried  on. 


The  town  hall  at  Hilversum.*  The  Dutch  enjoy  a great  deal  of  freedom  in  their  local  governments. 

do.  Each  provincial  government  is  under  the  leadership  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  queen. 

The  other  unit  of  local  government  is  the  municipality.*  This 
is  a town,  city,  or  district  that  has  self-government.  The  queen 
appoints  a burgemeester*  to  head  each  municipality.  Both  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities  are  free  to  make  their  own  laws 
as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  national 
government. 

■ — DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Describe  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Dutch  3.  What  is  the  larger  unit  of  local  govern- 

Cabinet  and  the  Council  of  State.  ment  in  Holland?  How  many  are  there? 

2.  Explain  how  the  Staten-Generaal  repre-  4.  What  is  the  head  of  a municipal  govern- 

sents  opinions  of  many  different  groups.  ment  called?  Who  appoints  him? 
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GLOSSARY 


Your  study  of  the  Netherlands  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  take  time  to  use  this 
glossary. 

You  should  turn  to  this  glossary  each  time  a word  that  you  read  in  the  text  is 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  unless  you  clearly  understand  the  word.  The  letters 
that  appear  inside  the  brackets  following  each  word  show  you  how  the  word  should 
sound  when  it  is  correctly  pronounced.  The  capital  letters  used  in  indicating  the 
pronunciation  show  you  which  syllable  of  the  word  is  to  receive  the  chief  stress,  as : 
Amsterdam  (ahm  stur  DAHM). 

The  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  glossary  is  explained  to  help  you  better  under- 
stand the  text  and  pictures  of  this  book.  You  will  learn  much  more  about  the 
Netherlands  if  you  will  use  this  glossary. 


Aalsmeer  (AHLS  mair).  A town  in  North 
Holland  Province.  Important  center  for 
cut  flowers  and  flowering  plants. 

Alkmaar  (AHLK  mahr).  A town  in  North 
Holland  Province.  Market  center  for 
northern  part  of  province.  Famous  for 
its  cheese  market. 

Amersfoort  (AH  mers  fohrt).  A town  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht  in  central  Hol- 
land. It  is  a rail  junction  and  an  in- 
dustrial center. 

Amsterdam  (AM  stur  dam).  In  Dutch 
(ahm  stur  DAHM).  Capital  and  largest 
city  of  Holland,  in  North  Holland  Prov- 
ince. Important  port  and  commercial 
center. 

Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (ahm 
stur  DAHM  kun  SAIRT  khuh  how). 
A world-famous  orchestra  founded  in 
Amsterdam  in  1888.  Concertgebouw 
means  concert  building,  or  concert  hall. 

Arnhem  (AHRN  um) . A city  in  Gelder- 
land  Province.  Has  textile,  metal  prod- 
ducts,  ship-building,  and  tin-smelting 
industries. 

Australia.  An  island  continent  southeast 
of  Asia,  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

Batavi  (bah  TAH  vee).  A small  tribe  of 
people  who  lived  in  Holland  before  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Romans. 


Beemster  (BAYM  stur)  Lake.  A lake  in 
North  Holland  Province  that  was 
drained  early  in  the  17th  century.  Now 
called  Beemster  Polder. 

biology.  The  science  that  deals  with  the 
composition,  life,  and  function  of  living 
things. 

Black  Peter.  The  man  who  assists  St. 
Nicholas,  or  Sinterklaas.  December  6 
is  St.  Nicholas  Day  in  Holland. 

Boekelo  (BOOCK  uh  loh).  A town  in 
Overijssel  Province.  Center  for  rock 
salt  mining. 

Boskoop  (BUSS  kope).  A town  in  South 
Holland  Province.  Important  for  its 
nurseries  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 

burgemeester  (burr  khuh  MAY  stur).  The 
chief  official  of  a municipality.  Similar 
to  a mayor  in  the  United  States. 

cabinet.  A group  of  people  who  advise  the 
head  of  the  government.  Usually  made 
up  of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  main 
governmental  departments. 

Caesar  (SEE  zer),  Julius,  100?-44  B.C.  A 
Roman  general  and  statesman. 

Caribbean  (kair  ih  BEE  un)  Sea.  An  arm 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  bordered 
by  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Central  America. 
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Catholic.  Pertaining  to,  or  a member  of, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Cats  (KAHTS) , Jakob  (YAH  kup) , 1577- 
1660.  A Dutch  poet  and  statesman. 
Often  called  Father  Cats. 

Celtic  (SEL  tik)  tribes.  The  early  inhabi- 
tants of  central  and  western  Europe. 

Charles  V,  1500-1558.  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror and  King  of  Spain.  Inherited  the 
lands  of  Burgundy,  of  which  Holland 
was  a part.  Ruler  of  Holland  from 
1506  to  1555. 

Clovis  (KLOH  vis) , 466?-511.  King  of  the 
Franks.  United  many  Frankish  peoples 
into  one  kingdom.  When  he  died,  his 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  sons. 

coking  coal.  A coal  which,  when  heated  in 
an  oven,  yields  a hard  and  pure  coke, 
suited  for  the  blast  furnace. 

count.  A European  nobleman. 

Curasao  (KOO  rah  SAH  oh).  The  largest 
and  principal  island  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles.  (See  Netherlands  Antilles .) 

dahlia  (DAHL  yah).  A plant  that  grows 
from  a bulb  and  has  large  flowers. 

Dam  (DAHM)  Square.  Square  around 
which  Amsterdam  was  built.  The 
square  is  named  for  the  dam  that  was 
built  on  the  Amstel  River  in  the  13th 
century. 

Delft.  A town  in  South  Holland  Province. 
Noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

derricks  (DEHR  iks).  Hoisting  apparatus 
using  a lifting  device  at  the  end  of  a 
spar  or  beam. 

Drenthe  (DREHN  tuh) . A province  in 
northeastern  Holland.  Center  for  Hol- 
land’s oil  industry  and  for  agriculture. 

drydock.  A dock  from  which  the  water 
may  be  pumped  out.  Used  in  building 
and  repairing  ships. 

Eastern  Hemisphere  (HEM  ih  sfeer).  The 
half  of  the  globe  that  includes  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Edam  ( ay  DAHM).  A town  in  North  Hol- 
land Province  from  which  Edam  cheese 
takes  its  name.  The  cheese  is  hard, 
round,  and  yellow.  It  is  usually  colored 
red  on  the  outside. 

eel.  A long,  thin  fish  with  smooth,  slimy 
skin.  Looks  somewhat  like  a snake. 


Eighty  Years’  War.  Holland’s  war  for  inde- 
pendence from  Spain.  It  began  in 
1568,  and  was  ended  in  1648  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Eindhoven  (AYEENT  hoh  vun) . A city 
in  North  Brabant  Province.  Manu- 
factures electrical  and  radio  equipment. 

embossed.  Ornamented  with  a raised  de- 
sign that  has  been  stamped  or  pressed 
into  the  surface  of  the  material. 

Erasmus  (eh  RAZ  mus),  Desiderius  (dehs 
ih  DEER  ee  us) , 1466?-1536.  A Dutch 
scholar.  Tried  to  promote  reform  with- 
in the  Roman  Catholic  church  through 
his  writings. 

flensjes  (FLEHN  shuhs).  Dutch  word  for 
thin  pancakes.  Often  eaten  with  jam 
as  a dessert. 

fortified.  Protected  or  strengthened.  Medi- 
eval castles  and  towns  often  had  walls 
and  lookout  towers  for  defence  against 
an  enemy. 

Franks.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
early  tribal  peoples  who  lived  in  west- 
ern Europe. 

Friesian-Holland  (FREE  zhun).  A breed 
of  black-and-white  dairy  cattle.  About 
three  fourths  of  Holland’s  cattle  be- 
long to  this  breed. 

Friesland  (FREES  lahnt).  A province  in 
northern  Holland.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

gables.  The  triangular-shaped  upper  part 
of  the  end  of  a building.  Usually 
formed  where  a sloping  roof  meets  the 
walls  of  the  building. 

Gelderland  (KHEL  dur  lahnt).  A prov- 
ince in  east  central  Holland.  (See  map, 
page  12.) 

Germanic  tribes.  The  wandering  tribes 
from  northern  Europe  that  overran 
much  of  Europe  just  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Grotius  (GRO  shih  us),  Hugo,  1583-1645. 
A Dutch  lawyer  whose  book,  “On  the 
Laws  of  War  and  Peace,’’  is  considered 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law.  Grotius  is  the  Latin  form 
of  his  real  name.,  de  Groot  (duh 
KHROTE). 

gymnasium  (khim  NAH  zee  um).  A high 
school  where  Dutch  students  learn 
Latin  and  Greek  in  addition  to  other 
subjects. 
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gymnastics  (jim  NAS  tiks).  Physical  ex- 
ercises to  strengthen  the  body  and  pro- 
mote health. 

Haarlem  (HAHR  lum).  A city  in  North 
Holland  Province.  Located  in  the 
flower-  and  bulb-growing  district. 

Hals  (HAHLS),  Frans  (FRAHNS),  1580?- 
1666.  A Dutch  portrait  painter,  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  Dutch  artists. 

Hengelo  (HANG  uh  loh).  A town  in 
Overijssel  Province.  Manufactures  tex- 
tiles and  machinery. 

Hilversum  (HIL  vur  sum).  A city  in  North 
Holland  Province.  The  center  of  all  of 
Holland’s  radio  broadcasting  activities. 

Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Ruler  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  an  empire  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  of  central  Europe.  Be- 
gan with  Charlemagne  in  800  A.D. 

horticulture  (HOHR  tih  kul  tyoor).  A 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  science  and 
art  of  growing  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
ornamental  plants. 

House  of  Orange.  The  ruling  family  of 
an  ancient  French  region.  The  family 
became  linked  with  Holland  through 
William  of  Orange-Nassau.  Since  1815, 
members  of  the  House  of  Orange  have 
been  Holland’s  rulers. 

hutspot  (HUTS  puht).  A Dutch  word 
meaning  hodgepodge.  A dish  contain- 
ing a mixture  of  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  meat  is  called  hutspot. 

IJmuiden  (ayee  MEEU  dun).  A seaport 
at  the  western  end  of  the  North  Sea 
Canal  in  North  Holland  Province. 

IJssel  (AYEE  sul)  Lake.  A shallow,  fresh- 
water lake  in  north  central  Holland. 
Formed  from  the  old  Zuider  Zee  by 
the  building  of  the  Enclosing  Dam. 

inaugurate  (in  AW  gyoo  rate).  To  for- 
mally install  a person  in  an  office. 

inauguration.  (See  inaugurate.) 

Indonesia  (in  doh  NEE  shuh).  A nation 
made  up  of  a large  group  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  north 
of  Australia. 

intermarried.  Intermarriage  is  marriage 
between  people  of  different  groups,  re- 
sulting in  a mixture  of  the  groups. 

international.  Affecting  two  or  more  na- 
tions or  their  people. 


International  Court  of  Justice.  A court  es- 
tablished to  settle  disputes  among  na- 
tions. Originally  the  World  Court  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Now  connected 
with  the  United  Nations. 

international  law.  A body  of  rules  fol- 
lowed by  nations  in  their  relations  to 
one  another.  Some  laws  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  treaty.  Others  have 
become  law  ‘through  long  usage. 

kamer  (KAH  mur).  A Dutch  word  mean- 
ing room  or  chamber. 

King  Charlemagne  (SHAHR  lull  main), 
742-814.  King  of  the  Franks.  Crowned 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  in  800. 

King  William  I,  1772-1843.  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  first  king  of  Holland. 
Ruled  Holland  from  1815  to  1840. 

Knights’  Hall.  A building  in  The  Hague 
dating  back  to  the  13th  century.  The 
opening  session  of  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment is  held  here. 

Leerdam  (lair  DAHM).  A town  in  South 
Holland  Province.  Famous  for  the 
beautiful  Leerdam  glassware  made 
there. 

Leiden  (LAY EE  dun).  A city  in  South 
Holland  Province.  Famous  for  its 
university. 

Limburg  (LIM  burk).  A province  in 
southeastern  Holland.  (See  map,  page 
12.) 

Lisse  (LIHS  suh ).  A town  in  South  Hol- 
land Province.  Located  in  the  flower- 
and  bulb-growing  district. 

locks.  Enclosures  in  a canal,  river,  or 
dock.  A lock  has  gates  that  allow  water 
to  flow  in  or  out  to  change  the  water 
level  in  the  lock.  Used  in  raising  or 
lowering  boats  as  they  pass  to  differ- 
ent water  levels. 

lyceum  (lee  SAY  um).  A type  of  high 
school  in  Holland.  A combination  of  a 
regular  high  school  and  a gymnasium. 
(See  gymnasium.) 

Maastricht  (MAHS  trikht).  A town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg  in  southeastern 
Holland.  It  is  built  on  the  Maas 
(Meuse,)  River,  and  dates  back  to  Ro- 
man times. 

Malaya  (muh  LAY  ah).  A country  lo- 
cated at  the  southern  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  in  southeastern  Asia. 
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Marken  (MAHR  kun).  An  island  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  IJssel  Lake, 
North  Holland  Province.  Tourist  re- 
sort known  for  colorful  costumes. 

medieval  (mee  di  EE  vahl).  That  which 
is  typical  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  pe- 
riod from  about  400  A.D.  to  1400  A.D. 

Mediterranean  (med  ih  teh  RAY  nee  uhn) 
Sea.  A large  sea  bounded  by  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  and  means  “in  the 
midst  of  land.” 

Meuse  (MEWZ)  River.  In  Dutch,  Maas 
(MAHS)  River.  A river  in  western 
Europe  that  flows  from  northeastern 
France,  through  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  into  the  North  Sea.  (See  map, 
page  12.) 

microbes.  Tiny  organisms  that  are  invisi- 
ble or  indistinct  without  the  use  of  a 
microscope. 

Middle  Ages.  The  period  from  about  400 
A.D.  to  1400  A.D. 

mooie  lamer  (MOY  uh  KAH  mur) . Dutch 
word  meaning  “beautiful  room.” 

municipality  (mew  nis  ih  PAL  ih  tee).  A 
town,  city,  or  other  district  that  is 
self-governing.  Holland  has  about  1000 
municipalities. 

mussels.  The  name  given  to  two  large 
groups  of  shellfish.  They  have  soft 
bodies  that  are  enclosed  in  a shell. 

Napoleon,  1769-1821.  Full  name  is  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  A French  general 
and  emperor.  The  greatest  military 
genius  of  his  day. 

NATO.  Initials  standing  for  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization.  A group  of 
nations  pledged  to  protect  each  other 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  security. 

navigator.  One  who  directs  the  course  of 
a ship  or  a plane,  determining  direc- 
tion and  location. 

Netherlands  Antilles  (an  TILL  eez).  A 

group  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Part  of  the  Dutch  kingdom. 

Netherlands  East  Indies.  Former  posses- 
sions of  Holland  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  Today  only  western 
New  Guinea  belongs  to  Holland.  (See 

Netherlands  New  Guinea.) 


Netherlands  New  Guinea  (GIHN  ih) . The 
western  part  of  New  Guinea,  including 
offshore  islands.  Located  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  of  Australia.  A posses- 
sion of  Holland. 

New  Guinea  (GIHN  ih) . A large  island 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of 
Australia. 

New  Waterway.  A canal  in  South  Holland 
Province  which  connects  Rotterdam 
with  the  North  Sea.  It  was  begun  in 
1866  and  completed  in  1872. 

New  Zealand.  A chain  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  southeast  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

North  Atlantic  Drift.  A warm  ocean  cur- 
rent that  is  a continuation  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

North  Brabant  (BRAH  bahnt).  A prov- 
ince in  southern  Holland.  (See  map, 
page  12.) 

North  East  Polder.  A reclaimed  area  of 
IJssel  Lake,  in  north  central  Holland. 
Completed  in  1942.  (See  map,  page 
26.) 

North  Holland.  A province  in  northwest- 
ern Holland.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Northmen.  Daring  Scandinavian  warriors 
who  raided  the  coasts  of  Europe  from 
about  the  8th  to  the  10th  centuries. 
They  made  many  voyages  of  discovery 
and  settlement  throughout  the  North 
Atlantic  region. 

North  Sea.  A partially  enclosed  sea  which 
forms  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

nurseries.  Places  where  young  trees, 
shrubs,  and  other  plants  are  raised 
until  they  are  big  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted. 

ornamental.  Something  which  is  beauti- 
ful or  decorative.  Ornamental  plants 
are  those  grown  for  decoration. 

Overijssel  (over  AYEES  sul) . A province 
in  eastern  Holland.  (See  map,  page 
12.) 

pannekoeken  (PAHN  neh  koo  kun).  A 
Dutch  word  meaning  pancakes. 

parliament  ( PAHR  lih  ment).  A law- 
making body.  The  Dutch  Parliament 
is  called  the  Staten-Generaal.  (See 

Staten- Generaal.) 
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Peace  of  Westphalia  (west  FAYL  yah). 
The  treaty  by  which  Spain  recognized 
Dutch  independence.  Signed  in  1648 
at  Miinster  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, Germany.  Commonly  called  the 
Peace  of  Munster  by  the  Dutch. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1342-1404. 
Called  Philip  the  Bold.  First  of  a line 
of  Burgundian  dukes.  His  heirs  be- 
came rulers  of  Holland. 

Philip  II,  1527-1598.  Became  Holland’s 
king  in  1555  and  King  of  Spain  in 
1556.  During  his  reign  Holland  re- 
volted against  Spain. 

Pliny  (PLIN  ee)  the  Elder,  23-79.  A Ro- 
man writer  and  scholar.  He  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  while  serving  with  the  Roman 
army. 

polder.  A lowland  area  that  has  been  re- 
claimed from  a lake,  river,  or  the  sea. 
The  land  has  been  drained  and  dikes 
or  dams  have  been  built  to  keep  the 
water  out. 

Prince  Bernhard  (BAIRN  hahrt) , 1911-.... 
A German  prince.  Married  Juliana, 
the  present  ruler  of  Holland,  in  1937. 

Protestants.  Christians  who  are  members 
of  Protestant  faiths.  Comes  from  the 
word  protest. 

province.  A division  of  a country,  simi- 
lar to  one  of  our  states.  Holland  is 
divided  into  eleven  provinces. 

psalms  (SAHMZ).  Hymns.  Sacred  songs. 

Queen  Juliana  (yoo  lee  AHN  uh) , 1909- 

Ruler  of  Holland.  Trained  from 

early  childhood  to  be  queen.  In  1948 
she  succeeded  her  mother,  Wilhelmina, 
as  queen. 

Reformation.  A religious  movement  in  the 
16th  century.  It  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Protestant  churches. 

Rembrandt.  (See  van  Rijn,  Rembrandt.) 

Rhine  (RINE)  River.  In  Dutch,  Rijn 
(RAYEEN ) . A river  in  western  Eu- 
rope that  flows  from  Switzerland 
through  Germany  and  Holland.  In 
Holland  it  separates  into  many 
branches  and  empties  into  the  North 
Sea. 


rhododendron  (roh  doh  DEN  drahn) . 
Name  of  a group  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Known  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers 
and  their  evergreen  leaves. 

Rijksmuseum  (rayeeks  meeu  ZAY  um) . 
Means  national  museum.  A museum 
in  Amsterdam.  Contains  many  art 
treasures,  including  many  of  Rem- 
brandt’s works. 

Roman  Catholic  church.  The  church  which 
forms  that  branch  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head. 

Rotterdam  (ROT  ur  dam).  In  Dutch  (rut 
ur  DAHM).  A city  in  South  Holland 
Province.  Largest  port  and  second 
largest  city  in  Holland.  Important  cen- 
ter for  international  trade. 

Scheveningen  (SKHAY  vuh  ning  un).  A 
popular  resort  on  the  North  Sea,  in 
South  Holland  Province. 

Schiphol  (SKHIP  hohl).  An  airport  in 
North  Holland  Province,  about  five 
miles  from  Amsterdam.  This  airport 
serves  Amsterdam  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 

Sinterklaas  (sintur KLAHS) . Dutch  word 
for  St.  Nicholas.  The  name  Santa 
Claus  comes  from  this  Dutch  word. 

Soestdijk  (soost  DAYEEK).  A village  in 
Utrecht  Province.  Queen  Juliana  and 
her  family  live  at  Soestdijk  Palace  in 
this  town. 

South  Holland.  A province  in  southwest- 
ern Holland.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Spinoza  (spih  NOH  zah) , Baruch  (BAHR 
ook),  1632-1677.  Famous  Dutch  phi- 
losopher and  author.  Born  in  Amster- 
dam of  Portuguese- Jewish  parents. 

Staten  - Generaal  (ST AH  tun  khay  nuh 
RAHL).  The  law-making  body  of  Hol- 
land. It  is  composed  of  two  houses, 
the  First  Chamber  and  the  Second 
Chamber. 

Surinam  (SOOR  ih  nahm).  Also  called 
Dutch  Guiana  (gee  AHN  uh).  A region 
located  in  northeastern  South  Amer- 
ica, on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Dutch  kingdom. 
(See  map,  page  125.) 
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Tasman  (TAZ  mun) , Abel,  1603-1659.  A 
Dutch  sea  captain  and  famous  naviga- 
tor. He  explored  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Tasmania  (taz  MAYN  yuh).  An  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of 
Australia.  Part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia. 

terpen  (T AIR  pun).  A Dutch  word  mean- 
ing hills  or  mounds. 

Texel  (TECK  suhl).  The  largest  and 
southernmost  island  of  the  West  Fri- 
sian Islands.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

The  Hague  (HAYG).  In  Dutch,  ’s  Graven- 
hage  (SKRA  vun  hahkh) , which  means 
count’s  wood.  A city  in  South  Holland 
Province.  Seat  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. 

Union  of  Utrecht  (00  trekht).  A union 
formed  in  1579  at  the  city  of  Utrecht 
by  the  seven  northern  provinces  of  Hol- 
land. 

United  Nations.  A group  of  nations  or- 
ganized in  1945  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  co-operation. 

Utrecht  (00  trekht).  A province  in  cen- 
tral Holland.  (See  map,  page  12.)  Also 
a city  in  Utrecht  Province. 

van  den  Vondel  (vahn  dun  VUN  dul) , 
Joost  (YOOST),  1587-1679.  A Dutch 
poet  and  playwright.  Author  of  many 
poems  and  over  thirty  plays,  mostly 
historical. 

van  Gogh  (vahn  KHOKH) , Vincent,  1853- 
1890.  A Dutch  painter,  etcher,  and 
lithographer. 

van  Leeuwenhoek  (vahn  LAY  vun  hoock) , 
Anton,  1632-1723.  A Dutch  naturalist. 
Made  simple  microscopes  through 
which  he  observed  small  organisms. 
Made  many  important  scientific  dis- 
coveries. 

Van  Loon  (vahn  LOHN),  Hendrik  Willem, 

1882-1944.  An  American  journalist, 
lecturer,  and  writer.  Born  in  Rotter- 
dam. 

van  Paassen  (vahn  PAH  sun),  Pierre 

( PYAIR ),  1895- An  American 

journalist  and  author  who  was  born 
in  Holland. 


van  Rijn  (van  RAYEEN) , Rembrandt 

(REM  brahnt),  1606-1669.  Greatest 
Dutch  painter  of  the  17th  century.  Best 
known  by  his  first  name,  Rembrahdt. 

van  Ruisdael  (vahn  RISE  dahl) , Jacob, 
1628?-1682.  A Dutch  landscape  painter 
cincl  etcher 

Vermeer  (ver  MAIR),  Jan  (YAHN), 
1632-1675.  A Dutch  painter.  Well 
known  for  his  paintings  of  Dutch  peo- 
ple and  their  homes. 

Volendam  (vul  un  DAHM).  A tourist 
center  in  North  Holland  Province.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  picturesque  village 
wear  colorful  costumes. 

wal  (WAHL).  Dutch  word  for  embank- 
ment or  rampart. 

Wall  Street.  A street  in  New  York  City. 
Famous  as  the  chief  financial  center 
of  the  United  States. 

well-fortified.  (See  fortified.) 

Western  Hemisphere  (HEM  ih  sfeer) . The 
half  of  the  globe  that  includes  North 
and  South  America. 

Westland  (WEST  lahnt).  A region  of 
South  Holland  Province.  An  important 
vegetable-  and  fruit-growing  region. 

Wieringermeer  Polder  (WEE  ring  gur 
mair).  A reclaimed  area  in  North  Hol- 
land Province.  First  large  area  re- 
claimed from  IJssel  Lake.  Completed 
in  1930. 

Wilhelmina  (wil  hel  MEE  nah) . 1880- 

Queen  of  Holland  from  1898-1948. 
Gave  up  the  throne  in  favor  of  her 
daughter,  Juliana,  in  1948. 

Willemstad  (WIL  um  staht).  The  capital 
and  principal  city  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles.  Located  on  the  island  of 
Curasao.  (See  Netherlands  Antilles.) 

William  of  Orange  - Nassau  (NAS  aw), 
1533-1584.  Called  William  the  Silent. 
He  was  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Nassau.  In  1568  he  led  Holland’s  re- 
volt for  independence  from  Spain. 

Zeeland  (ZAY  lahnt).  A province  in 
southwestern  Holland.  (See  map, 
page  12.) 

Zuider  Zee  (ZEE I dur  ZAY).  Formerly 
a shallow  arm  of  the  North  Sea  in 
north  central  Holland.  The  Enclosing 
Dam  split  this  sea  into  IJssel  Lake  and 
the  Wadden  Sea.  (See  map,  page  12.) 
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